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WiTH THIS issue The Use of English starts its eleventh year—or if its exis- 
tence as English in Schools be counted, its twenty-first. English in Schools first 
appeared in 1939 as a termly journal, and with some war-time interruptions 
ran until 1949, when it was purchased by the Bureau of Current Affairs. 
Under the direction of Mr. Boris Ford the Bureau enabled many improve- 
ments to be carried out. The title was changed; publication became quarterly, 
and an editorial board was formed; resources for publicity were made avail- 
able. The Bureau was wound up in 1951, and The Use of English was acquired 
by its present publishers. At the same time Mr. J. H. Walsh became Assistant 
Editor. 

The past eight years have seen difficulties for all serious periodicals, and the 
death of several. Against this background the circulation of The Use of English 
has steadily increased, and for this growth we are grateful to our subscribers 
and the staff of our publishers. The price was held at 12s. 6d. for some years, 
and was increased two years ago owing to the rising cost of production. The 
same cause may well force another increase; we must pay our way and 
(however modestly) our contributors. 

Our main concerns have always been to assert the special contribution of 
English literature to education and to discuss methods of teaching it. Thus 
from time to time we print restatements of the purpose and value of English 
studies. One such restatement was Professor Knights’ article in our issue for 
Spring 1958; another appears in this number. (We take the opportunity of 
recommending Professor William Walsh’s relevant and most illuminating 
book, The Use of the Imagination.) For the rest our articles have been chosen 
mainly for their relevance to day-to-day practice. “Written for teachers by 
teachers’ might well be our slogan—perhaps an apt one when so much of the 
advice, prescription and instruction given to teachers comes from those who 
fled the classroom twenty or thirty years ago. Most of our articles are un- 
solicited; and we welcome contributions, especially those on work done in 
school that are likely to help other teachers, and on ways and means of devel- 
oping and improving the habit of reading. (We deal mainly with the 9-19 
age range, from the year in which primary and secondary school have an 
interest to the stage with which both school and university are concerned.) 
We should like to include more articles of literary interest, especially since 
several literary journals have lapsed, but we have not the space. 

In reviewing we do include notices of literary criticism, because significant 
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books have a bearing on teaching in sixth forms. So far as text-books are 
concerned, it is impossible to review all that are published. It is also unnec- 
essary because some of them are no more than re-hashes and have small 
justification for existence. We do not feel bound to review every ‘compre- 
hension’ manual that comes out, for the teaching of English from primary 
school to the top of the grammar school is sick with these parasites. As we 
have said so often, a testing device has become a teaching method—teaching 
nothing. These books are a waste of time and energy and the book allowance, 
a sapless substitute for the reading of real books, the best that the child can be 
led to enjoy. Similarly we do not review every reader and every book of 
plays. Too many of them are pointless and planless—collections of adventure 
stories, for example, that may serve to keep the children quiet for a period 
or two, but lead nowhere. They can rarely be used to further the business of 
the teacher, which is (with a little instruction in writing) to bring his or her 
pupils to read and enjoy works of literature. 

In a country endowed with literature of unequalled quality and variety 
it ought not to be necessary to make a case for the reading of real books, 
however humble and limited may be the best books that the lower I.Q.s can 
manage. But English literature is not only squeezed out from within by 
teachers who abuse their function and kill their pupils’ interest by courses, 
grammar and out-of-context ‘comprehension’. (Even the dealing out of one 
reader per term, and reading round the class, still persist.) It is under pressure 
also from without, from those who take the purblind ‘utilitarian’ view that 
only clear writing and good business English need be taught. This has dep- 
lorable results. In the modern school one comes across English courses in 
which the staple is instruction in writing telegrams, filling up applications 
for driving licences, ordering goods by post . . . It is a betrayal to feed children 
on this sawdust. It is even doubtful whether whatever skill is thus acquired 
is best gained by ad hoc instruction; it is better attained as a by-product of 
studying real books and of the child’s own writing about what he is interested 
in. Equally bad in the grammar school is the devotion of all English periods 
in the last year of many pupils to the Language Paper. So that when an effort 
should be made to develop a reading habit that will mean something in their 
lives, the children never read a real book. Instead they perform routine 
motions for a paper, which as a testing device is inefficient and as a means of 
education is worse than null. The need for a change of emphasis throughout 
the grammar school, and for more time for English in the sixth form, is 
brought out by the appallingly low standard of entries for the General Paper 
by state scholarship candidates. Numbers of these are remarkable for puerile 
interests, lack of ideas, and a massive incompetence in expression. 

Too many text-books and too much teaching, too many opportunities 
Continued on p. 11 
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ACCUMULATION AND GROWTH! 
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by 


R. O’MALLEY 
Senior English Master, Dartington Hall School 


‘ENGLISH’ 1S an indeterminate subject; many teachers in an English- 
speaking country must have been asked, “But whatever do you find to 
teach?’. Accordingly, all the odds and ends of teaching tend to be pushed on 
to English, the rag-bag of the subjects (as someone has called it). But this 
very weakness, the indefiniteness of English, may also be its strength. From 
somewhere must come the spark that will fuse the elements of education 
into the compound, but from where? In most subjects the teacher has to 
race against time even to get his facts across (his dates, atomic weights, 
irregular verbs or what you will); the English teacher has fewer such needs, 
and can the more easily make time for what is, I suggest, the main business 
of education. 

This main business I would define, or at least point to, by way of one 
example, a contrast. 

Andrew Carnegie, after changing the face of America, retired to Scotland, 
where he built himself—on a structure of steel girders—an ancestral castle, 
with a man-made waterfall to tinkle outside his window. Albert Schweitzer 
decided at the age of twenty-one to devote nine years to science, music and 
religious work and thereafter to give himself to the service of humanity. 
Having achicved eminence in at least two spheres, he duly chose, at thirty, 
the form of his service: he qualified in medicine and settled down to help 
sick African negroes. Carnegic, the most amiable of the millionaires, be- 
comes pathetically bewildered when out of his groove: Schweitzer shows a 
remarkable sureness of purpose, not only in his work, but in the manner of 
choosing it. It is not merely that Schweitzer was more deeply or widely 
learned than Carnegie; what marks him off is the animating certainty, the 
sense of adequate values. He could encounter all the winds of experience, 
practical, aesthetic, spiritual and moral, and keep his bearings. The quality of 
his response to Bach’s music (to judge from his writings on Bach and his 
records of the organ music) shows his humanitarian work as something quite 


IThis article is substantially a condensation of a contribution to The Quality of 
Education, Muller, 1947. 
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different from Carnegie’s endowments; the music and the work spring from 
the same source, an integrated personality. However remunerative the pros- 
pects opening from any course of instruction, it is in the end ‘useless learning’ 
if it does not help towards this integration, this sense of bearings, this freedom 


from inhibiting fears. Instruction is, in general, a cumulative process, much | 


like brick-laying. Education goes further; it is like the process by which 
plants take their material from mineral solutions and form it into something 
entirely different—into leaves, flowers and berries. Not that there is any 
opposition between instruction and education—indeed, most formal educa- 
tion occurs through instruction, but it goes on to something different and 
more important. 

The English teacher, then, will try to convert accumulation into growth; 
he will value the different forms of instruction, the skills, experiments and 
experiences that make up school life, chiefly as they can be made to foster 
judgement, understanding, independence of spirit, sensitiveness, and the 
other qualities that make for articulation. He will, in short, try to help his 
pupils to face successfully every invitation and every challenge of the life 
around them. 

Growing-up was never easy; there are aspects of the life around adoles- 
cents today that make it much harder. A helpful environment would be 
one that made self-evident the value of truth, courage, industry, humility, 
spontaneity and self-respect. Several times, for instance, I have come across 
people building their own house with their own hands, and a most educative 
use of time it must be. Skimped work, inadequate knowledge and the use 
of shoddy material at any point will bring their automatic penalty soon 
enough. A good deal of the work done for a living must have had some- 
thing of this self-explanatory, self-correcting quality in earlier days. George 
Sturt, for instance, speaks of this aspect of the village craftsman’s life. But 
now the size and complexity of our community have made that quality 
much scarcer. A ticket-collector for instance feeds, clothes and houses his 
family in some obscure fashion by clipping tickets. Thousands if not millions 
of people form the pattern that connects clipping with eating. They are 


mostly unknown to him, and concern him merely as holders of tickets. f 


Whether such a system is good or bad, it is certainly baffling to the young, 
and likely to teach not respect for the eternal verities but rather respect for 
the universal solvent, money. 

It is not merely that much of present-day life is educationally neutral; j 
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! 
some powerful forces are actually hostile to education. There is nothing 3 
new in plain compulsion, which in one form or another has always been the 
lot of the common man. What is new is the calculated disruption of the f 


common man’s integrity, as a substitute for plain compulsion. He is carefully 
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ACCUMULATION AND GROWTH 7 
from | studied by the astute persons and organisations that are after his money or 
pros- | his vote. They flatter him, cajole, browbeat, bribe and dazzle him. His 
ning’ | every weakness is carefully sought out. Political and commercial propa- 
-dom § ganda, in fact, is an applied science—the science of psychology applied to 
nuch | the art of prostitution. 
vhich Commercial propaganda, it seems to me, is harmful to all of us, and espec- 
thing ially to adolescents, in at least three ways: it is inherently (1) materialistic, 
; any | (2) opportunist, and (3) cynical. That is, it must convince us that clothes, 
Juca- | cars, refrigerators and other possessions are more important than they really 
: and § are; it works by an endless titillation of the impulses, especially sex, that we 

all have to co-ordinate in a meaningful pattern; and in doing all this it under- 
wth; — mines the basis of healthy human relationships—that each person is an end 
; and | in himself. When false intimacy, false sex, false gaiety and false pride are so 
oster | conspicuously displayed for venal purposes, true intimacy, true sex, true 
| the { gaiety and true pride, as things precious in their own right, become increas- 
p his } ingly difficult, most of all for the bewildered adolescent. And in this con- 
> life |) nection a great deal that is put out by the film, television and printing indus- 
tries ranks as commercial propaganda, in that what it is selling (whether it 
oles- | is selling just itself or a detergent) it is selling by similar means. Perhaps the 
d be | biggest social blunder of our age will prove to have been the charter for the 
ility, f setting up of I.T.V. The Third Programme is only the first victim. 
cross Most of these appeals work through, or with the help of, words; and since 
ative | these are the special concern of the English teacher he is in the best position 
2 use | to ask the awkward questions. Words themselves are constantly being worn 
soon } down in such a society as ours. The ‘I.’ of ‘I.’T.V. for instance was a masterly 
yme- | hoax; if commercial television is ‘independent’, what in the world does 
orge ‘independent’ mean: What is the meaning of ‘gracious’ in ‘gracious living’? 
But } Of ‘living’ itself in ‘our standard of living’: And so on indefinitely. If only 
ality § in the interest of the tools of his trade, the English specialist is compelled to 
s his f, educate against environment, as well as for environment. The main part of 
lions } his work consists of helping his pupils to express themselves in words and 
> are |, to respond accurately to the words of others; introducing them to the wider 
kets. ; experiences made available by words; and, within the limits set by circum- 
ung, | stances, encouraging a judgement that will know the true from the false, the 
t for |) disinterested from the predatory. It is this last that I should like to enlarge 
upon if I had unlimited space, but in what follows I must turn to some aspects 
tral; f) of the first and second. 
hing ; Clear expression has a double value. It is useful in itself, as every boy dis- 
1 the |) covers every time he wrestles with a do-it-yourself handbook. It is even 
‘the | more useful as the means to clear thinking. Just as we all have a passive 


fully 


| vocabulary of words we know when we see them, and a smaller vocabulary 
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of words we actually use, so we all have a large stock of ‘passive’ ideas and 
a smaller stock of ‘active’ ideas; and is is the attempt to put an idea into 
words that often brings it from the one class into the other. In fact, as is 
often said, you never really understand a thing until you have tried to teach 
it. Muddles, inconsistencies and guesses become disconcertingly apparent, 
and have to be remedied. Hence even the most severely factual writing may 
have a more than factual value. The difficulty is to find enough convincing 
motives for the factual writing. ‘Describe a clock and its purpose to a 
Hottentot’—this is well enough once in a while, but ideas run short. It is 
here that collaboration with other teachers, if it can be managed, is most 
helpful. For instance, an account of the electrolysis of water will be good 
English if it is good at all; while subjects such as history and geography 
plainly offer much scope for joint work. Pupils who dislike this poaching 
of one teacher on another’s preserve, cease to protest when they find they 
are doing two ‘preps’ simultaneously. The boundaries between subjects are 
a convenient fiction. The English teacher will—so far as his knowledge 
permits, and without challenging more expert views—follow up and co- 
ordinate any material that creates a need for clear expression—evolution, the 
voyages of discovery, factory visits, harvest camps, fire-drill, local traffic 
problems and so on: if his pupils are to express their ideas they must have 
ideas to express, and ideas spring up where they will. It is true that there 
is a risk of indoctrination, but the contrary risk—of teaching English in a 
vacuum—is at least as great. If he is conscientious he will present the facts 
as impartially as he can, stimulate discussion, and thereafter intervene only 
to ensure relevance and fair play. In countering propaganda, counter-prop- 
aganda is not enough; it may even be worse than useless. 

If factual writing helps pupils to get their ideas straight, imaginative writ- 
ing, at its best, helps them to get their feelings and intuitions straight. It 
has value as a thing in itself and as a means to the extension and assimilation 
of non-rational experience. But, just because imaginative writing is so much 
more important than factual, ‘forcing’ is the more dangerous in it. As a 
safeguard, a factual alternative is probably needed in any set of subjects for 
a composition. Once again, the problem is to find the right stimuli, and 
enough of them. Impromptu plays, short prepared speeches, puppets, parody, 


straight imitation—these are familiar devices, and of late there has appeared ff 


another, the tape-recording. Technically minded boys who scoff at self- 
expression seem to be reassured by the associations of the microphone and 
by the display of apparatus generally; many of them pass quickly from the 
wearisome noises-off phase to writing dialogues, and with luck the way is 
then open. 

The criticism of creative work calls for great restraint. For the most part 
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it should, in my opinion, be confined to fairly clear-cut technical matters, 
such as sentences that need clearing up, and muddled rhyme-schemes. Dis- 
cussion of simple critical principles will arise elsewhere, but the pupil will 
apply these principles to his writing in his own good time. Each develop- 
ment in a child’s imaginative life is accompanied by temporary instability 
and loss of bearings; it may give rise to intoxicated rubbish that none the less 
has its immediate value and purpose. A snub, a slighting reference, even an 
unintended tone of voice may inhibit further experiment and progress. 
Naturally advice can be useful when asked for, or when a pupil has settled 
too comfortably into a groove, but even then light-heartedness in the criti- 
cism will make it more acceptable. Pomposity on the whole does more 
harm than triviality in schools, if a choice there must be. One form of triv- 
iality, however, is (I think) dangerous because it is merely inverted pom- 
posity—the personal-facetious essay. Its history runs through the weaker 
moments of Stevenson, Hazlitt and Lamb; it is composed of affectation; it 
strengthens the barriers against true self-questioning; and altogether is about 
as silly as the illustrations in the glossier magazines for women. Of genuine 
humour there can hardly be too much, but a world dominated by the 
problems of atomic fission has no room for ‘fourth leaders’ and other culti- 
vations of the elegantly inane. 

Dramatic productions too raise some difficult problems. There are many 
degrees of elaboration between the impromptu play and the full production. 
Ina full production, all the resources of lighting, scenery, costume, grouping, 
movement and declamation can make an ‘effective’ show from a flimsy or 
vacuous text, and indeed this achievement is sometimes defended on the 
grounds that ‘drama’ is an autonomous art with its own values. That may 
be partly true of the extreme example, mime, but it can hardly be true of 
drama in general. The central idea of She Stoops to Conquer is a nasty idea, 
no matter how the producer puts it across, and if his skill succeeds in making 
a nasty idea attractive, so much the worse for his skill. But where, outside 
a handful of writers, are the texts that merit the close and prolonged attention 
they will receive in a full school production?! A production may be wanted, 
and needed, on social or other grounds; if successful it may do a great deal 
of good; casting and other difficulties narrow the choice of play to some- 
thing mediocre; and years later one recalls with embarrassment scraps of the 
nonsense that was memorised, and hopes that it is not still part of the mental 
furniture of the cast. 


1It occurs to me that this is a matter on which teachers might most usefully pool 
their experience in THE USE OF ENGLISH. What texts have in fact stood up well to 
production and justified the attention given them: B 
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It is otherwise with impromptu and quickly prepared plays. In every 
school there should be some odd corner with a dais, simple curtains, and 
anything else likely to encourage productions of the kind that spring up 
unbidden, generate much imaginative heat, and a month later are almost 
forgotten. They bring the breath of life into many a stuffy classroom. 

Dramatic production, fortunately, is a special problem. There are many 
plays that are worth reading once though they are not worth producing. 
In poetry, fiction and general prose the teacher’s only problem is the problem 
of choice. Perhaps the formation of the habit of reading is the English 
teacher’s greatest opportunity, and responsibility. No doubt reading lists 
and required reading do sometimes create a taste, though I fear they may 
also destroy it. When classes get smaller, if they ever do, they will not be 
needed. 

How much discussion and criticism of the chosen reading-matter should 
there be? Certainly not enough to kill enjoyment, for where there is no 
enjoyment there is no profit in reading. And yet, at times, the right com- 
ment or comparison can have the force of a revelation. A related question 
is how far the teacher’s tastes and opinions should play a part in his teaching. 
Again there is no simple answer. If he expresses his enthusiasms too freely 
they may have more influence—especially on a Sixth Form—than they de- 
serve; if on the other hand he keeps them too much to himself, his aloofness 
may be resented as Olympian, and his teaching will be chilly—for most 
tastes in literature are caught in the first place by infection, however they 
may develop later. Again, there is the question of censorship and active 
discouragement; how much is needed? Ideally, none; and yet it must be 
admitted that horror comics and similar reading have brought in a consider- 
able possibility of lasting harm. In dealing with all these problems the 
teacher can only, I think, feel his way; make tentative arrangements, con- 
stantly adapting them to meet special needs. There is probably more to be 
lost from over-caution than from over-enthusiasm. Children are, so to 
speak, selective feeders; they have a capacity—surprising to the inexper- 
ienced parent and teacher—of taking only what they need out of a given 
situation, whereas the danger of their never finding what they need is a 


serious one. A teacher, for instance, might well avoid Lawrence’s The | 


Rocking-Horse Winner because of its playing with sensation for sensation’s 
sake; yet I doubt its power to do harm to young readers, while its power 
to arouse intense interest in a great writer is beyond question. 

The ideals and methods of English teaching have changed extensively in 
the past thirty years. Much of what has been suggested here is accepted 
practice; and it may be felt that the rest is merely a distraction from the 








proper work of an English specialist—teaching his pupils, including the } 
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scientists, to write coherent English. Of course I do not wish to belittle 
this side of our work: it is clearly urgent and important. But in this matter 
the short view may in the end be misleading. The world’s shortage of 
trained scientists is less severe than its shortage of trained human beings, of 
whom there can never be enough. Tackling this shortage is everybody’s 
business, and if we are not content to make it nobody’s business, we must 
make it our own. 


Continued from p. 4 


lost and too many bored children. Reading should be the core of English in 
all schools, reading on a plan that will lead children to read more and better 
books. As it is, much current practice discourages rather than fosters a habit 
that can do much to improve living. Four or five well-chosen books a term 
for reading in school would not only encourage boys and girls to read; it 
would also do much to improve their writing. 


THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
600-1950, Ed. George Watson. [C.U.P., 20s.] 
What should be a most helpful publication has some flaws which could be 
mended. For example, Eleanor S. Duckett’s Alfred the Great is published 
in this country as well as in the States; Wilfred Owen’s Christian name is 
consistently mis-spelled; The Man Who Died could be added to D. H. Law- 
rence’s works. More serious is a lack of balance in the section devoted to 
the early Twentieth Century. A run of four pages includes J. B. Priestley, 
Kathleen Raine, Forrest Reid, ‘Baron Corvo’, and the Hon. Victoria Sack- 
ville~West: Isaac Rosenberg and T. F. Powys are unrecorded. 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD 


by 
FRANK CHAPMAN 


Senior English Master, Oswestry High School 














SOME YEARS ago in an article on Thomas Hardy, published in THE usE 
OF ENGLISH, I advocated the introduction, below the sixth form, of Hardy’s 
works in the shape of extracts describing rural activities, of some of the short 
stories, and of The Trumpet Major and, with considerable reservations, Under 
the Greenwood Tree. 1 should now be inclined to revise my approach, at 
least to the extent of adding Far from the Madding Crowd to the list of suitable 
texts, and of preferring a complete text, with all its faults, to a series of 
extracts. 

Far from the Madding Crowd illustrates very well both the merits and defects 
of Hardy’s work; it may not attain the sombre impressiveness and genuine 
tragic sense of The Mayor of Casterbridge or Jude the Obscure, but its melo- 
dramatic moments are not so bathetic, nor its use of coincidence so forced, 
as in, for instance, The Return of the Native. The book has a sureness of tone 
that, in Hardy, is closely bound up with personal experience and observa- 
tion: when these are lacking, he is far too apt to fall back on literary con- 
vention and exaggeration—I do not think Hardy can be called a great 
‘imaginative’ writer, in the sense that he can project his imagination much 
beyond his own experience and still be convincing. But at his best he can 
transmute that experience and observation into something that has the vivid 
effect of a metaphor—for instance, the threshing scene in Tess with its con- 
trast between the travelling engineer with his threshing machine and the 
workers on the stack—and in Far from the Madding Crowd it is the events and 
activities of the rural year that naturally and, indeed, inevitably, carry for- 
ward the main action—consider, to name a few examples, the hiring fair, 
the rick-fire, the episode of the sheep in the clover, the harvest supper and 
storm. It is this quality that provides the main interest of the book and that, 
as far as its use in school is concerned, holds the attention. It seems probable 
that, by saying this, I shall again lay myself open to the accusation made by 
Mr. James Reeves, soon after the publication of the article referred to above 
—that of putting the cart before the horse, and treating the background of 
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the novels as more important than the main theme—human emotions. The 
answer must lie in some account of the merits and defects of the novel. 

It is well known that most of Hardy’s novels were written for serial 
publication and that the author himself regarded his poetry as far more 
important. It is mot surprising, therefore, that we find the most serious and 
impressive treatment of emotion in the poems—particularly in such poems 
as those of the “Veteris Vestigia Flammae’ group, with their concentrated, 
intensely realised personal feeling, to which there can be no real parallel in 
the novels. There is plenty of first-hand observation in them, but far too 
often—not always—serious emotional relationships are treated in a stilted 
‘literary’ style, and degenerate into melodrama. Even ‘Jude’, his most serious 
study of human emotions, has these faults very markedly. I therefore cannot 
agree that this is the feature of Hardy’s work on which emphasis should be 
laid while, of course, admitting that it would be foolish to try to ignore it 
—one can scarcely ignore the plot of a novel. Those who regard Hardy as, 
first and foremost, a writer on the passions are, I think, reading their own 
views into his work, the arch example being D. H. Lawrence, whose Study 
of Hardy, stimulating and exasperating, animates Hardy’s puppets with 
Lawrentian vigour, tells us a great deal about Lawrence, but very little of 
any relevance about Hardy. 

The effects of serial publication are apparent in the prolongation of the 
stories and the number of minor climaxes involved. Literary convention’s 
influence is obvious in the dialogue of the ‘serious’ characters (in a different 
way, in that of the rustics, too) and in the portrayal of these characters. In 
Far from the Madding Crowd it is as usual, the ‘outsiders’ who are most con- 
ventional and lifeless. Sergeant Troy and Farmer Boldwood do not attain 
the heights of improbability reached by Angel Clare and Alec d’Urberville, 
but then they are lay figures. True, Boldwood is a farmer, but he 
might as well have been a merchant or a lawyer: whereas all that Gabriel 
Oak does and says is perfectly in keeping with his occupation, Boldwood 
is the jealous, passionate lover of fiction. Troy, too, comes out of the stock 
cupboard: the nobly-born bastard, dashing, irresistible, unscrupulous, speak- 
ing a language that bears little resemblance to the living speech of any 
period. Troy, however, does not strike us as so conventional largely because 
of the poetic symbolism of some of the incidents in which he is involved, 
notably that of the sword-play, an incident which to the present-day reader 
must have connotations of which Hardy himself was not perhaps fully con- 
scious. His treatment of Fanny Robin is an example of the curious uncer- 
tainty of the nineteenth-century novelist in handling working-class characters 


1Reprinted in Selected Literary Criticism, ed. A. Beal (Heinemann). 
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in a tragic or serious light. Fanny is a country girl working as a servant, of 
a status exactly equal to that of Liddy Smallbury. But Liddy is a minor, 
and, on the whole, a humorous, character, so she speaks the same dialect as 
the other servants and labourers. Fanny is a tragic figure, and is of crucial 
importance to the plot—so she speaks a stilted, lifeless English, like that of 
Dickens’ virtuous or afflicted poor. Bathsheba starts as a lively, impetuous 
girl, a pleasant change from the usual Victorian heroine, but she does not 
really survive the melodramatic irruptions of Troy and Boldwood, and 
becomes progressively more shadowy and less interesting as the book goes 
on. Of the chief characters it is only Oak who seems fully realised as a 
human being and who holds the book together, as Henchard, despite Farfrae 
and Lucetta, holds together The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

This brings us back to the reason for considering Far from the Madding 
Crowd not only as a novel of decided merit, but as one very suitable for 
school reading. Most of the chief events of the plot arise from some familiar 
event—even the catastrophes, like the loss of Oak’s flock, are not far-fetched— 
of the rural year, events vividly described by one well acquainted with them. 
The loss of his flock drives Oak to the hiring fair, there to take service under 
Bathsheba as a result of the rick fire. They quarrel at the sheep-shearing, 
and it is the sheep’s breaking into the clover that brings them together again. 
Another climax is marked by the disastrous harvest supper, and the efforts 
of Oak and Bathsheba to save the stacks before the rain. The strength of the 
book—and I repeat that it is the basic strength of all Hardy’s novels—is the 
firm relationship of characters and events to a well-known, vividly realised 
environment—an environment that had nothing makeshift or superficial 
about it, and therefore can invest the relationships of the characters with a 
dignity and importance that can survive the stilted language and conven- 
tional literary devices. In Far from the Madding Crowd the story never moves 
far from that background—it does not, as it were, pull its roots up, as happens 
at some time or other in nearly all the other novels; and because of this it 
retains a vigorous life and does not wither away into melodrama and con- 
vention. 

The rustic chorus in Far from the Madding Crowd is open to the usual 
criticisms. The speech is stylised, there is an undoubtedly patronising air in 
the author’s treatment—we seem invited to find the words and behaviour 
of the rustic characters quaint and amusing—and sometimes their function 
as comic relief after dramatic scenes is rather too obvious—one can almost 
hear the audience shuffling its feet and blowing its noses as the clowns troop 
on. Yet the first criticism is not a very serious one—stylised the speech may 
be, but it is a stylisation from lively, idiomatic spoken English, a very different 
stylisation from that inflicted on the speech of such characters as Fanny 
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Robin. The obvious comparison is with the speech of T. F. Powys’ villagers 
—if Powys has the advantage, it is not because his speech is any more 
‘natural’, but because we do not find in him the patronising air mentioned 
above. 

Certainly, Joseph Poorgrass, Mark Clark and the rest are providers of 
comic relief, but at the same time they are essential agents in the plot. Hardy 
does not really idealise his peasants: it is simply that he can never bring 
himself to take them seriously. Joseph Poorgrass is sent by Bathsheba to 
bring Fanny’s body back from Casterbridge Workhouse for burial. The 
dismal evening and the company of the corpse prey on Joseph’s mind—we 
have already been well informed of his timid and superstitious nature in the 
course of scenes which might be taken as nothing but comic relief—and to 
cheer himself he stops at the “Buck’s Head’ for a drink. Here he meets 
Mark Clark and Jan Coggan and stops drinking until Gabriel arrives and 
takes charge of the body, which arrives at Weatherbury too late for burial 
that night. Bathsheba has the coffin taken into the house and, as a result, 
learns that Fanny has died in childbirth, and realises the true extent of Troy’s 
guilt. It is an episode of the greatest importance in the plot, and one that 
does not altogether escape the slide into melodrama: yet it is prepared for, 
and arises from the behaviour of characters, too often dismissed as merely 
comic—behaviour, too, which is entirely credible, and in keeping with what 
we have read of them earlier in the book. Nor is this the only episode in 
which such characters play an essential part. 

Far from the Madding Crowd, in spite of its faults—faults common to all 
Hardy’s novels—is a work of some merit and one that can well repay study 
in school. It is not one of the world’s great novels, but it is a book which, 
read and studied intelligently, can be a stepping-stone to appreciation of 
the greatest. 
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by 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


The central problem of our age is to develop a use of living, with its own 
vitality and wisdom, for all, because all are now beginning to have adequate 
leisure and means. This is a more difficult and dangerous problem than those 
to do with the hydrogen bomb, even, for it would be of little good to human- 
ity to survive that instrument, only to go mad from a sense of sheer futility 
in living. Our young people sense this crisis. Such cultural devices as tele- 
vision are mere mechanical developments towards its extension—and devel- 
opments which cannot essentially solve the problem. But the secondary 
modern school is one which can help solve it. 

It seems a pity, then, that, while our young people are all too aware of 
the lack of vitality and wisdom in their culture, those who cater for them 
fail so to come up to scratch. Too often they conceive of providing for the 
secondary modern mass-of-the-people in ways not sufficiently dissociated 
from those of the commercial mass media. That is, they tend to think of 
working-class ‘types’, of vulgarising quality to an assumed popular level, of 
‘getting on the side of the tough kids’, and assuming on the part of the 
‘people’ only a limited yearning for stability and wisdom. But there is really, 
no more a ‘working class child’ than there is ‘the normal’ or ‘the typical’ 
child. Popular taste is only poor where it has been deliberately made so by 
commercial interests which, in a mass-production age, need a common de- 
graded market, as Richard Hoggart points out. “Getting on the side of the 
tough kids’ often betrays the under surface irritation of the schoolmaster or 
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cultural worker who, feeling himself estranged from popular life (perhaps | 


because he is trying to impose on it a middle-class gentility) does not see the 
true virtues of working-class life. So he downs all standards, joins in the 
commercial rock’n’roll, and accepts, at that level, an assumed hardness of 
surface which the rock’n’roll world itself feeds on. Meanwhile each child 
with whom one comes into human touch reaffirms one’s poignant awareness 
that each is a little child beneath it all, troubled much in spirit, seeking vitality 


and wisdom, and deserving of respect as a mysterious human being. And | 


we too often deserve millstones. 
16 
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It must be the scent of a mass-market which makes so many, hounding 

| after contact with the secondary moderns, drop all standards in the hulla- 
balloo of vulgarisation. It happens in the skiffle-folk-ballad world, where 

| the finer qualities of the tradition are trampled on; it happened in the ITV 

| Schools programme The Ballad Story which I reviewed in this journal. Now 
we have a strange confusion of values over Mr. Hildick’s ‘Jim Starling’ 
books. ! 

It is not surprising to see Richmal Crompton’s name among those quoted 
in the publisher’s announcements: it might have been even more appropriate 
to have had Frank Richards’—for Jim Starling is the Bob Cherry of Smog- 
bury. Instead of shouting “Yarooogh!” Mr. Hildick’s characters shout “Yah!” 
or ‘Oyer!’ Instead of Greyfriars we have Cement Street Secondary Modern 
School. But the same implications about life as I imbibed every Saturday 
on the hearth-rug, chewing a bar of chocolate and making my way through 

| The Magnet and The Gem, are here revived in a somewhat different setting: 
only somewhat, for here again the movement of the yarn is out from the 
urban setting to the ancient hall, in this case Godwell Hall, albeit taken over 
by Smogbury Corporation. But here again bullying is dealt with by clean 
punches, and suspicious characters are pursued by a combination of good 
lads, sympathetic policemen, and amusing schoolmasters, united by their 
interest in cricket. Sometimes the suspicious characters, though they turn 
out to be not crooks, are queer foreigners, such as one Goldengob (:? a Jew). 
Some of the boys come from homes which misunderstand them or ill-treat 
them. Schooling is not the ‘real thing’—the ‘real problem of the day’ is 
always outside school: though there is a certain amount of satisfaction in 
escaping, or bearing, ‘clouts on the head’. Perhaps one significant difference 
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| between Mr. Hildick and Frank Richards is that none of Mr. Hildick’s 


schoolmasters are presented as the petty tyrants they surely, by implication, 
must be—Jim Starling’s masters are presented as humane, witty, amicably 
eccentric with their almost automatic head-clumping and gym-shoeing. 
And neither are they criticised for imposing their unwelcome gentility and 
cricket-morals on the boys. 

The Starling boys are typed. Differently from the Greyfriars boys, of 
course. But they are typed. And they belong to the lovable tough boys of 


| stories by schoolmasters now more frequently appearing in the educational 


journals. 


Of course, Mr. Hildick’s books will be enjoyed by secondary school- 


| children, as we enjoyed The Magnet. They will help develop the habit of 


IIM STARLING, by E. W. Hildick (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) JIM STARLING AND 
THE AGENCY, by E. W. Hildick (Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.) 
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reading in a not pernicious form. 

No more need perhaps be said, were it not for the hoo-hah about “writing 
for working-class boys’ which Mr. Hildick has himself created in the press: 
a hoo-hah which another age would have resented as self-advertisement, 
And the unfortunate claim by the publishers that Jim Starling is ‘Britain’s 
answer to Huckleberry Finn’. The nearest Mr. Hildick gets (perhaps self- 
consciously) to Huck is this: 


Jim looked at his pal’s father and could have spat. Without even knowing what 
was the trouble, here he was—as yellow as his eyeballs—denying all responsibility 
for his own son. 


A boy does not, of course, see it like that. Mark Twain would have inverted 
the morality in some subtle and disturbing—and unobvious way. An artist 
is not thus explicit, in using a boy for ends of moral exploration. Mr. Hildick 
refers elsewhere in an article to how he would not have any of his boys’ 
fathers found ‘dead in a brothel’ like Huck’s old man: ‘there are not enough 
brothels in the West Riding to justify it’. I would submit, in reply, that 
there is perhaps more cruelty and untenderness here and now than in Twain’s 
Mississippi Country. And that Mark Twain is by no means interested in the 
sordid for its own sake, but for cleanness. When Huck finds his father the 
writing takes no interest in the corpse, in the sordid and seedy surroundings: 
Huck doesn’t look at the corpse’s face, ‘It’s too gashly’. Among the strange 
rubbish he finds ‘a bottle with a rag stopper for a baby to suck’—and we 
have the poignancy given of Huck’s lovelorn childhood, among human 
‘sivilisation’ and its pretences. Such problems of love, of the young person’s 
being and growth in a civilisation, are crying out for treatment in writing 
by the artist today. And such art—Huck Finn is the great classic, as I argue 
elsewhere, for the secondary modern school—is always fighting its way out 
of type and cliché. Mr. Hildick is working to type and cliché—not offensive 
ones maybe, even useful ones for poor readers. But let us allow no pretences 
that Huckleberry Finn, one of the greatest works of literature ever written, 
can find any answer in Jim Starling. Mr. Hildick comes short of ever offering 


a 





any essential wisdom or vitality to the child reader, he merely writes ‘for 


secondary modern readers’ and not to seek how to live, as Mark Twain did. [ 
Even his crooks stand for no definable, mean attitude to life. And at times ' 


he is morally crude to the degree of promoting untenderness: see for instance | 
his hardening of the boy-group’s antipathy to a girl (she is unmercifully 
guyed) in Jim Starling and the Agency. With its scarcely subdued brutality it 
seems to me even dangerous: ‘. . . a number of wet tomatoes, a soggy orange 
and a black banana. It was the banana, thrown by Goggles, that was the 
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best shot. It curved, almost like a boomerang, and hit her slap on the back 
of the neck. But she didn’t pause to wipe it off...’ This act, done in terms 
of the boy’s homosexual if natural, distaste—through fear of a girl, and of 
his unpleasant revenge, is given with complete approval: and thus, despite 
all the cricket-morality, he betrays himself as a vulgariser for the mass- 
market, and betrays an essential lack of sympathy in taking the assumed, 
ever self-announced, types of the ‘secondary modern’ at their own Reveille- 
created value. I wonder if Mr. Hildick knows the terrible untender meaning 
of the song-title he quotes (or invents): ‘Rock me Baby in a Hot Rod made for 





| Two?’ Alas, our children do know. Et O ces voix d’enfants, chantant dans la 


coupole! 

The World Upside Down? is a nice, exciting, if rather whimsically-written 
middle-class story with one of those Daddys in it who represent the Daddy 
who has failed to separate the Daddy who is an old buffer from the Daddy 


who creates. 


2THE WORLD UPSIDE DOWN, by William Mayne (Oxford Children’s Library, ss.) 


JAZZ AND CLASSICAL MUSIC 


‘In jazz you never know which note they are going to strike next and it 
is jumpy and makes young people scream and cry and kick and bite over it 
and sometimes they even fight over it. But when you hear classical music 
it is soft, quiet and delicate and it sounds as if it were wrote for fine ladies 
with many riches.’ 


CHRISTINE THEOBALD (aged 12) 
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BACKGROUND TO SPEECH — 
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CLIVE SANSOM f childrs 
Secon 

OFTEN, IN dealing with speech, the intangible counts for more than th critica 
tangible. Technical knowledge, space for acting, tape-recorders, books - Thi 
material—all these are important, but they are far less important th “ the | and h 
teacher’s attitude of mind. An ‘attitude’ is hard to define, but it is this i hick bored 
determines the reaction of his pupils, the mood of his classroom, and his! addres 
ultimate success in this work. 7 him te 
Speech is not a mechanical utterance which can be improved by adminis. he fas 
tering a few exercises or reciting a few poems. It is, or should be, amine 
sion of the speaker’s mind and feelings and imagination—in fact, his whol 7 we 
personality. Therefore speech education is, to a large extent, the ar eave listene 
and development of the child’s personality through speech. oF facts, ; 
The teacher most likely to succeed is dhe cue ihe is cecal inmencned » value: 
the thoughts of his pupils, and who values their opinions. ilo: insiatiiactin me | devele 
child’s personality and helps him to express it. He creates in Vy eed eee The 
atmosphere in which fluent and constructive speech can have <a et 
growth. Again ‘atmosphere’ cludes definition, but on entering a cla vee on know 
one is immediately aware of its presence or absence. With it comes a ane vip 
of friendly co-operation—a two-way courtesy between teacher . — Yet th 
and between pupil and class—not einer onneiee a : oR fe lesson 
from the pupil to the teacher. eee 4 Class, « 
one is 

SPEECH SITUATIONS to pr 
We can also he p ourselves by considering the conditions outside th wane 
school which produce the most fluent and expressive speech. at ; ped a We 
conditions inside the classroom are likely to produce sinter vesules a curl wher 
speech will seldom grow in artificial situations. oe the Tis 
The ideal speech situation occurs: the sp 
(a) when the speaker has something to say which genuinely interests him pee 
(b) when the listener genuinely wants to hear it. . ~~ 
This is true in ordinary adult life; it is just as true in a classroom. It means | the pe 
(a) we must tap the child’s present interests, and continually try to interest he ret 
him in the new subjects we present. By this is meant, not merely in- — 
; our 0 
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b reresting his mind, but stimulating his imagination and feelings. Unbalanced 
,rain-work is bound to result in flat and lifeless speech. 
(b) we must create a class of willing listeners. 
| We all know how difficult it is when we are trying to converse with 
_someone who is not interested in what we have to say. We become tongue- 
‘tied or express ourselves clumsily. How much more difficult it must be for 
{ children who are less experienced than we are, especially for those in the 
) Secondary Modern School who lack self-confidence and have reached a 
critical stage in their emotional development. 


2 the) Think too how nervous we are when asked to address a large audience, 
** ©) and how relieved we become when we find that the audience is neither 
n thel ng , . 

5 bored nor antagonistic. We should remember this when asking a child to 
y hich % 


address an audience of forty or more in the classroom. It is impossible for 
him to do so confidently unless he is sure that they are interested in what 
he has to say and will receive it in a friendly way. Only the teacher can 


d his’ 


uns F create this type of appreciative audience. 

We must begin with ourselves, of course. The teacher should be the best 
listener in the room! We must be interested not so much in a recitation of 
§ facts, as in the class’s opinion on these facts. We must, as was said before, 


’ 


di f value the pupils thoughts and respect their personalities, and by our example 
, develop a similar interest and respect among the other members of the class. 
There is another link with normal speech conditions: We do not usually, 
n adult life, tell a person something which he knows already, and probably 
knows far better than we do. We could not be very fiuent, for instance, if 
we were invited to talk to Sir Winston Churchill on the subject of cigars. 
Yet that is exactly the type of situation we often invent in the Oral English 
lesson. We ask children to talk on a subject well known to teacher and 
class, or to describe some object (c.g. the school building) with which every- 
one is familiar. No wonder the victim is often reluctant to speak and fails 
to project his voice. We would react in the same way in similar circum- 


pres-| 
] 
hole 


1110n 





| stances, 

We should, wherever possible, remember our ‘ideal speech situation’, 
where the speaker has something which he genuinely wants to say, and which 
the listener genuinely wants to hear. Then we shall choose a topic on which 
the speaker has some knowledge (his pet subject, an unusual experience, a 
place few others had visited), so that he knows he is not presenting stale 





-™ | news or second-hand information. It will also help if, wherever practicable, 

| the pupil speaks to the class. However willing a listener the teacher becomes, 
" he remains something of the oracle. And the most fluent of us hesitates to 
Ps inform an oracle! We are much more ready to talk if our listeners are on 
a 


our own level, or not too far above us. Remembering our own difficulties 
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as speakers will give us sympathy and understanding, and help us to produce 
in the classroom the right background to speech. 


THE WINTER NUMBER 


The next number will include: Reading Schemes, by Harford Jones) 
A Note on Courses, by R. J. Harris; The Squire’s Tale, by]. R. Osgerby; The 
Case Against Grammar, by C. D. Poster; Children’s Values, by E. E. Swan; 
and The School Play, by Peter Whittle. 


FUTURE ARTICLES 


The series of articles on the organisation of English teaching i in different) 
types of school will be continued by J. H. Walsh, who will write on Englis 
in the Grammar School. Prof. William Walsh will contribute two articles won| 
English in the Training of Teachers. 


BACK NUMBER 


The Circulation Manager would like to buy back an urgently needed 
number: Vol. 7, No. 4. 
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INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 
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by 
A. J. TOUGH 


Assistant English Master, Varndean Grammar School for Boys, Brighton 


Ir 1s A terrible truth that, although there is a good deal of lip service paid 
to Shakespeare’s greatness, the vast majority of people are secretly glad that 
when they leave school they need never bother their heads about him again. 
It seems to me that the blame for this must lie with the unimaginative teach- 
ing in the schools, for such films as Henry V, Hamlet and Richard III were 
popular. It is a fact that boys discuss not only their masters but their lessons 
too, and I have consequently found that when I have come to introduce 
Shakespeare to a form they have already built up a prejudice against him. 
It is only too easy for one term of unsympathetic teaching to convince them 
that their prejudice was right, and thereafter Shakespeare is a bore. 

After trying various methods, the most successful that I have discovered 
is this. First of all I draw a diagram of the Shakespearean stage on the board 
and explain its use and the behaviour of the spectators. This, besides being 
amusing and entertaining in itself, encourages the boys to think of the text 
asa play. Moreover, in describing the use of the balcony, cannon, thunder, 
inner stage, outer stage and the space under the stage, one is able to use as 
illustrations the more exciting passages from the whole range of Shakespear- 
ean drama. This usually serves—if carefully prepared—to fire their imagi- 
nations. The next stage is to introduce them gradually to Shakespeare. I 
have found that the best way of doing this is not to attempt a complete text, 
but to use a set of complete Shakespeares from which the more exciting and 
dramatic passages may be culled. For example, one might begin with Act 
m Scene iii from Julius Caesar, the scene in which Mark Antony stirs up the 
mob to revolt. This has several advantages. It is exciting and the preceding 
scenes can be summarised easily and concisely. It has one chief character 
and several minor ones, which means that the teacher can take the part of 
Antony. (It is surprising how much boys will get out of such a speech as 
Antony’s if it is read intelligently and dramatically.) Lastly, the boys can 
participate at an early stage and in an active way. 

I begin the lesson with an explanation of the plot so far. I then allow 
Shakespeare to make his own impact on the form by reading as well as 
possible Brutus’s first speech, explaining the attitude of the crowd then and 
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when Antony appears. Then follows a reading of Antony’s speech and an 
explanation of the crowd’s change of attitude culminating in their mad, 
riotous exit. At this point I stop and go back to the first half of the scene 
in which Brutus speaks, and we study this more closely. I have found that 
although boys are easily bored if one attempts either to go through a lot of 
Shakespeare quickly or to clear up their difficulties by explanation, they will 


eagerly and interestedly study a short passage. They respond readily to the § 


skill with which Brutus sets public opinion against Mark Antony. When I 
am sure they understand it, I select the better boys and give them the citizens’ 


parts, which we then rehearse alone, gradually bringing the scene to life by | 


increasing the noise and fury (controlled one hopes) of their shouts. We 
then read this part of the scene again and there is a noticeable improvement 
in the form’s excitement and interest. I then similarly treat the second half 
of the scene, in which Antony turns public opinion against Brutus, after 
which we go over the whole thing, polishing it up. The settings of all 
Shakespeare’s plays are so simple that it is a matter of a few minutes to | 
rearrange the classroom so that I, as Brutus and Mark Antony, standing on | 
my desk, face a howling mob, sprinkled with a few vociferous citizens, all 
apparently living the play. I must confess that I had doubts about my dis- 
cipline when I first attempted this, but I soon found that initial firmness 
followed by rehearsed noise and enthusiasm for the scene soon dispelled my 


fears. At the end of the scene I was at least sure that they had enjoyed it i 


and were ready to accept the next passage from Shakespeare with interest. 

It is, of course, most important that the succeeding passages for study 
should not destroy the favourable impression created. Scenes which, with 
pruning, can be very effective are the trial scene in The Merchant of Venice, 
the scene in which Gloucester’s eyes are put out in King Lear, the scene in 
which Malvolio is gulled in Twelfth Night, and a similar scene in the Winter's 
Tale in which Autolycus robs the clown, the scene in Henry V in which 
Catherine learns to speak English and the performance of ‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe’ in a Midsummer Night’s Dream. Knowledge of these scenes does not 
spoil the form’s enjoyment when they eventually encounter the whole play, 
but rather adds to it, for children love the familiar. 

It seems to me that the use of selections, as a means of introducing Shake- 
speare, has several advantages. The chief is that they enable a boy to enjoy 
Shakespeare by removing so many of the difficulties inherent in tackling a 
full length play. To do a full length play necessitates choosing one, and all 
have attendant difficulties. In the early plays the speeches are so long that 
when read by boys who tend to render any form of poetry in a dull, mechan- 
ical way, they become both undramatic and (often) unintelligible. Too 
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and so less enjoyable. On the other hand, there is the snowball effect of not 
explaining a passage not understood. In the later plays the speeches are 
shorter, but that is small consolation to the boy who understands only about 
one tenth of them. Even if the duller boys prove unlikely ever to tackle 
a full length play with success, they will at least carry away with them happy 
memories of Shakespeare. Again, selections enable one to introduce Shake- 


| speare a year earlier than one would normally do and so catch them before 


their enthusiasm for literature has been spoilt by adolescent sophistication, 
and so can nip any incipient prejudice in the bud. There are too, other 
incidental but still important advantages in the use of selections. When 
discussing the meaning and skill of the chief speeches, one is also giving a 
lesson in comprehension and vocabulary. In addition, those boys who wish 
to go on to study English to ‘A’ level—and if they enjoy Shakespeare in the 
middle school there may be more of them—will have encountered and 
partially overcome the easier linguistic difficulties and the strangeness of a 


new style. Thirdly, all will eventually have a chance of acting in these short 


scenes without fear of spoiling the others’ enjoyment, and so will be helped 
to overcome the awkwardness natural to boys. It may also help to dispel 
the feeling that poetry is unmanly. Thus, these lessons, apart from their 
chief purpose, give one the chance to achieve that integration of the different 
branches of English study which is so widely preached and yet so seldom 
practised. 
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It was after I found one boy beating another with a back number of The 
Times that I began to think of a better use for it once it had ceased to have 
news value. The school takes a daily copy for the benefit of the Sixth and 
previously its normal progress had been: a day on my table for reading, a 
week or two in the table drawer for reference, the waste-paper basket one 
Friday afternoon. I knew it contained valuable material for the boys to 
whom it was thus made available; I could not feel, however, that they read 
The Times, though undoubtedly they looked at it. There is no doubt that 
The Times, like some of the subjects of its obituaries, is not easy to get to 
know, but, once known, is greatly valued. I tried, therefore, to ensure that 
some boys, at least, read a newspaper, i.e. read The Times. Since then a 
number of boys have begun taking The Times under the scheme for a 
reduced rate to students. I am not writing of them but of those who—or of 
those whose parents—would be unlikely to take advantage of this scheme. 

I experimented on fifth-formers who had been too weak to be entered 
for ‘O’ English Literature, and who needed, therefore, to try to improve 
in their Literature periods their ‘O’ English Language prospects, which were 
usually poor. It was not only that they had little skill in expressing them- 
selves, but also that they had little to express. In attempting to find suitable 
cuttings from The Times for them to work on, I relied at first on those 
general articles that appear on the right of the right-hand centre page. I still 
find this part of the paper the most useful. Articles there are of fairly lasting 
importance—the essential requirement—as distinct from the pure news of 
the opposite page. They aim at bringing the reader up-to-date in his views, 
whether on Julius Caesar or on juke boxes: as I have suggested, a poor stock 
of ideas begets poor English and these articles often offer new, intriguing 
information. Finally, they are in the true unyielding Times style: there is 
no ‘woffle’ in them and they were a good example to the ‘wofflers’ who 
were usually reading them. 

Over the page, in company with the Court Circular, is a shorter and 
lighter sketch, which when it evokes a whole class of person or a whole 
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district—though it does not always, by any means, do this—can be useful. 
The boys who worked from a South African’s account of his first whaling 
trip particularly liked it. Another well received sketch was of a grammar 
school boy’s life a generation ago, the hardships of which some boys could 
compare with their own in delivering papers before and after school. Con- 
veniently, these sketches show an appreciable relaxation of the standards of 
centre page articles to roughly the standard of a Joint Board ‘O’ compre- 
hension question, though still above the level of the pre-digested stuff most 
of the boys see in their parents’ popular daily. 

Letters to the Editor are sometimes valuable. They have some value as 
correctives to reading ‘Disgusted’ and ‘Ratepayer’ in local evening papers. 
More important, however, they are usually the work of recognised, even 
famous, experts. Christopher Brasher wrote to The Times before the Mel- 
bourne Olympic Games about the need to keep these open to the world’s 
best athletes whether they were professionals by our standards or not. The 
class I read his letter to were naturally and rightly impressed. Mr. Millward’s 
letter about the conduct of the Press in Munich Hospital provided a starting 
point for controversy in the classroom also. From time to time the longer 
obituaries lead their reader through a whole field of action. The obituary 
of John Williamson, the diamond millionaire, provided a good example of 
this recently. It opened the eyes, I noticed, of one boy with narrow views 
as to a millionaire’s qualifications. 

Those boys who are working for Syllabus B English Language for the 
Joint Board have their own requirements. One of these is up-to-date and 
solid information on engineering or scientific achievements. The weekly 
series in The Times entitled ‘Science and Medicine To-day’ is especially useful 
to them. These short articles are usually attractive and readable, on such 
topics as the mechanism of memory or research on the common cold. A 
minority are too specialised or too closely written: the modern treatment of 
haemophilia is uninviting, even under the heading ‘Improving the Lot of 
Bleeders’. In addition, among the Foreign News appear suitable items such 
as an account of the new television mast-cum-restaurant at Stuttgart and a 
history of the development of Brasilia, an artificial capital city built in the 
middle of nowhere. 

To begin with, as I have already said, I used cuttings with boys who had 
not been entered for‘O’ English Literature and who were faced with sitting 
out Literature lessons for two terms. Each boy read his cutting, made notes 
of what interested him and wrote a composition of his own, adding what- 
ever he could and fashioning an introduction and conclusion when necessary. 
His words and the words of the original might fairly often coincide, but he 
might not serve up a string of virtual quotations. I believe this work did 
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something more than keep non-examinees quiet. To whole forms a provoc- 
ative letter or authoritative article may be read, from time to time, to lead 
to discussion and to a letter or composition based on knowledge of all the 
issues involved in its subject. A set of cuttings should not, it seems to me, 
be distributed more often than twice a term, to preserve some of the novelty 
of using such material. Another reason for being sparing is that a newspaper 
cutting that is torn or has lost its complexion is a depressing sight. If good 
work is read out, the whole class has some benefit from probably a dozen 
articles altogether. 

I have, I think, covered the uses of The Times at ‘O’ level, though I have 
not exhausted its school uses. It has attractive prestige advertisements. There 
are Sunday newspapers that are much better on books and films, but no 
other paper has anything approaching the Parliamentary Report. On the 
debit side, it is hard to read between the lines of some news items, some of 


the leaders read like Latin Prose exercises, and it is a pity it advertises that 


‘top people’ read it. 

The Manchester Guardian might be similarly anatomised. I hope I have 
shown that though life may not be long enough to read all The Times it 
has much raw material for lessons. From them boys may learn that ‘The 
Times for twopence’ is not a bad bargain. 
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by 
ROBERT S. JOHNSTON 


Senior English Master, Temple Moor School, Leeds 


IT 1s, I feel, unnecessary to begin this article with a justification of teaching 
the craft of letter-writing: an introduction fashionably larded with the under- 


| tones of lament that the art is a dying art, all but replaced by the plastic 


receiver and unwinding tape. 

Nor shall I spend time with the common recognition of the futility of 
asking our classes to compose, at sudden request, letters in their exercise 
books where they would incongruously appear between, possibly, some 
punctuation practice or comprehension test. We rightly want our letter 
writing to be real in purpose and practical in form; but, of the two, the 
first is vastly the more important. 

The starting point, therefore, must be the situation in which our pupils 
already are. I find that time spent canvassing, and discussing, the letter- 
writing which is already going on is time well spent. The boys, I find, are 
fully aware of the writing that goes on within their family; and a short time 
is enough to prove that such writing is abundant. This proof of fertility is 
of special importance to those few who seem to lack all occasion for putting 
pen to paper, while the discussion reveals interesting pre-occupations and 
sensibilities among those who write frequently. A few open questions to 
my early forms has made it clear that the first former knows that his parents 
write to their parents, in turn; that his parents write to his other brothers 
and sisters; that letters to friends in hospital are frequent; that letters to and 
from the service men are read by the whole family; and that big sister is 
always ‘writing to her boy friend(s)’. Just as readily, it becomes obvious 
that half the class have, in their time, been stimulated to write fairly indi- 
vidual, important letters—the letter opening up a pen friendship; the letter 
of news and re-assurance from the camping site, including the one ‘to my 
mother telling her that she had no need to come on visiting day to the scout 
camp’, the letter to the pal who has left the neighbourhood; or the letter 
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‘to my girl friend who I had had for about four years, but I got the ide § A 
that she was gradually growing away from me so I asked her whether she § let 
wanted to stick by me or the other boy’ (!) TI 
It is now possible, with tact, to dwell on some of the current enterprises; } br 
question the practitioners on the birth and course of the correspondence, § so 
and broaden the theme so that the last, or next, letter can be discussed, or § thi 
re-written, at the prompting of the whole class. The feel of a practical, yo 
stimulating situation is what they want. But it is wise to remember that § po 
some of the first-formers have already formed definite attitudes to letter- § fo 
writing: not only the converted—'I feel I am important when a letter is for 
me’ or ‘I have often to write in my philatelic dealings’ or ‘It’s great to get f 
a reply’, but the rebellious, like the chap ‘who hates the slow procedure of § ad 
date, address, name, to who, and the letter that has to be long’, and the ¥ let 
fellow with the lavishing aunts in Cornwall (‘my mother’s lot’ he called them) t 
who so ply him with presents that ‘letter writing is a punishment or slavery’, } un 
This pre-occupation, patiently and tactfully displayed, with each other's : 
letter-writing makes it possible and natural to recur to the subject, not only § 
from time to time in the course of a session, but from year to year, as the 
class advances in the school and their letter contacts expand, and mature. § 
Pupils can be led to compile their personal lisss of the letters they write. F 
If one argument for letter-writing is the links with people thereby estab- f 
lished, the criterion is the permanence of the friendships developed; and the f 
teacher may, by recurrent discussion, keep alive many correspondences if he 
looks over his pupils’ shoulders from time to time. Samples of correspond- 
ence find their way to the desk and the display-boards, and if the provider f 
is asked to introduce his exhibit by explaining the nature of the correspond- § 
ence, the character of the correspondent, and the current point in the pro / 
ceedings, the lesson extends in value well beyond its principal aim. F 
I have found it useful to approach letter-writing through the key-notiom } cor 
of Purpose and Tone, the significance of these two words overlapping be-)) to 
cause both point to the recipient, with whom we have a purpose, and to 4 for 
whom, because of the special relationship we find ourselves in, we adopt} spe 
an appropriate tone. At this stage, it is useful to explore the very human} wh 
purposes which beget many of our letters. What does a mother want inj} mo 
letter from her son in Cyprus? She wants news and reassurance; and the kK stot 
son, knowing this, and appreciating his home as he perhaps never did before, tid} 
undertakes to supply them. The pupil can be made to feel the variation of , 
tone and purpose aroused by different situations. Let him imagine that be 
is a first-year student at University, and let him imagine that he is writing # 
three letters: one to his parents; one to his younger brother; and one to his i 
school pal who has gone elsewhere—to a factory, or to another University. F 
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A blackboard compilation of the topics appropriate to each of the three 
letters will show that each has a completely different purpose and theme. 
The aim with the parents may be to recount and soothe; with the younger 
brother, to amuse and encourage; and, with the contemporary, to provide 
social comment and confess. ‘Digs’, for example, may be mentioned in all 
three letters; with justifiable, ‘white’ lies to the parents; mild satire to the 
youngster; and indulged complaints to the contemporary. All with a pur- 
pose. And where is one to secrete, and how is one to express, the request 
for cash, or an electric razor? Steering between cowardice and impudence? 

At this stage is is possible to ask for letters actually to be posted at the 
teacher’s suggestion. Annually, in early Spring, I pose as the bewildered 
adult who cannot decide where to holiday during the Summer, and I invite 
letters of advice. An intelligent Second-former this year did ask me if I would 
really go where he decided. Salt-Mine and Hell-Fire vied in his smile. I 
undertake to commit to a sealed envelope the features on which I would 
honestly insist, together with an indication of the contrasting features which 
would make a resort the last place on earth for me. Thus I insist on a bracing 
coastal town, not too big; a good golf course; a repertory theatre: and forbid 
‘Bingo’ stalls, and hordes of schoolboys on holiday. Letters have to be 
received by a certain post, competition-wise; a class representative reads my 


| whims; the replies are read; and the short list is quickly evident. The pupils 
} soon realise that some writers have taken the recipient more into account; 


that some have read his tastes better (it is amazing what one’s classes pick 
up, and even more amazing what conclusions they draw!); that some have 


| been unable to overcome their own prejudices, and unashamedly visit them 


upon the correspondent, condemning him to Lollipop land. 
May I conclude by briefly outlining some other motivations which have 
had a measure of success? Letters of personal advice to a class mate who has 


} consented to state, and explain, a tricky decision which he shortly will have 
| to make: letters from fourth-formers to sixth-formers on the latters’ per- 
) formances in recent debates: letters to parents half-way through a holiday 


spent with other boys, there having been no little prior doubt and discussion 


| whether the writer should be allowed to go: letters to an uncle in a Com- 
+ monwealth country, accepting, or rejecting, offer of employment in a remote 


store or huge farm: letters to grand-parents who have let it be known that 
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by 
B. C. SOUTHAM 


Lincoln College, Oxford 


‘But SHAKESPEARE one gets acquainted with without knowing how. 
It is part of an Englishman’s constitution. His thoughts and beauties are so 


spread abroad that one touches them everywhere; one is intimate with him | 


by instinct.’ (Mansfield Park, chapter 34.) Yes, Shakespeare, as Henry Craw- 
ford says, has a very wide appeal, and the teacher can find a play to suit 
every age and taste. But how very different from Jane Austen herself. Her 
appeal is much more limited, and not only is the appreciation of her art an 
acquired taste, but the critics are not in agreement about her stature. Mac- 
aulay could mention her in the same breath as Shakespeare and considered 
her to‘... . have approached nearest to the manner of the great master . . .’, 
while in contrast, Professor Garrod felt it necessary to write, ‘Jane Austen, 
A Depreciation’, as a counterblast to the adulation of her devotees; and to 
Garrod’s name we might add those of Charlotte Bronté, Mark Twain and 
Emerson, and recognise that both critics and writers have found her novels 
unattractive. This division of opinion suggests that the problem may be as 
much psychological as literary; that, perhaps, some readers have an irre- 
mediable blind-spot to her qualities, or are antipathetic to her particular 
vision of life. But it would be a pity if any teacher of English were to be 
deterred on this account from studying Jane Austen as a sixth-form text. 
In my experience it is possible to introduce her to a class without encounter- 
ing the same divergence of opinion which the history of her criticism reveals. 

For the purposes of introduction, I have found Sense and Sensibility to be 
the work most accessible to the young reader. In the first place, though this 
may sound rather paradoxical, its very deficiencies as an apprentice novel 
serve to recommend it as an introduction to her art. In the mature, later 
novels the general level of presentation and treatment is highly accomplished. 
They could serve to illustrate the truth of the axiom that the highest triumph 
of art consists in its concealment. The danger here is that the art is so little 
perceptible that the undiscerning reader might think that there was none. 
However, in Sense and Sensibility the art has not yet achieved to the highest 
accomplishment, that of self-effacement. The particular qualities of prose- 
32 
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style, character portrayal, and plot are more readily separable, and are not 
exercised with a constant degree of success. The technique of irony has not 
yet achieved that delicacy which makes it, in the later works, so devastating 
a weapon. The characters are not yet developed with such nuances of emo- 
tion and thought, for here she is seeking to develop her range of type; the 
exploration of depth was to come later. Thus the young reader, lacking the 
critical standards that width of reading alone can bring, sees in the single 
work, fine writing set off by a foil of the less good, and the mechanics of 
her technique exposed to view. 

Yet this is to plead the novel’s cause in purely negative terms. It has posi- 
tive attractions in the satisfying characterisation of Elinor, the liveliness of 
Willoughby and Marianne, and the entertaining oddities of Mrs. Jennings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Palmer, the Steeles and the Middletons. The theme strikes 
home to a sixth-former who appreciates the critical examination to which 
the romanticism of adolescence is subjected, and applauds the way in which 
excessive emotional display and lapses into sentimentality are soundly ridi- 
culed. Thus Sense and Sensibility is an attractive and amusing introduction 
to Jane Austen, and particularly valuable because although the elements of 
her mature art are present, they have not yet been developed into that 
complex mode of expression whose delicacy might be lost upon an un- 
trained reader. 

I found that the first reading of the book is best carried out quickly and 
privately by each member of the class. Even if this does not provide a 
detailed knowledge it has the advantage of avoiding an unbalanced and 
fragmentary reception, which is always the danger of a week-by-week read- 
ing. There was a second, and perhaps more important reason for wanting 
the class to read on their own. Much of the social comedy and criticism in 
Sense and Sensibility is based upon the disparity between human impulses 
and feelings, and the form that these impulses and feelings take when they 
materialise in behaviour and speech; there is a code of convention and pro- 
priety which legislates the particular stock response that the well-bred should 
adopt for every moment of the public day. For example, at Barton Park, 
Marianne was invited to entertain the company and ‘everybody prepared 
to be charmed’, while later, ‘Sir John was loud in his admiration at the end 
of every song, and as loud in his conversation with the others while every 
song lasted’ and on the carriage journey to London with Mrs. Jennings, 
Marianne sits in silence while ‘To atone for this conduct, therefore, Elinor 
took immediate possession of the post of civility which she had assigned 
herself ...’. Even today, of course, we have our polite insincerities and 
verbal gestures of social intercourse, but in the world Jane Austen presents 
this facade of manners (rather than behaviour) seems to be an integral part 
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of the structure. Now if we preface our reading of the novel with a histor- 
ical prolegomena, a young reader might be tempted to write off the archness, 
flattery, and polite subterfuge of Jane Austen’s Regency world as merely 
‘part of the period’, and thus overlook one of the novel’s major intentions, 
On the other hand, if the young reader is left to read the book on his own 
he is likely to catch the full flavour of the irony which is developed around 
these questions of public manners and private feelings. In fact I encouraged 
my class to read and judge the book, as far as possible, in twentieth century 
terms. If we had accounted for the events within the novel by appropriating 
the standards of that period we might have found ourselves with this kind 
of answer: ‘Yes, it’s perfectly correct for Marianne to marry Colonel Bran- 
don because, although she didn’t love him at the time, he was rich, loving, 
and trustworthy, and it was then quite usual for marriages to be arranged 
on such a basis’. The answer the class actually arrived at was that Jane Austen 
disappoints us rather in marrying the romantic and high-spirited Marianne 
to the quict and stolid Brandon. Although Willoughby is a rake, he is pre- 
sented so attractively that we cannot help feeling that in terms of character 
the young people should have been married, and it seems that here Jane 
Austen has sacrificed the characters to the exigencies of the theme that ‘sensi- 
bility’ is to win an access of ‘sense’. The author would have disapproved of 
both of these verdicts, but I think that the second, with all its deficiencies, 
is going to get a class closer to the meaning of the novel than the first. 
This is not arguing for an unhistorical approach. I am quite certain that 
there is a considerable area of general information required to set the world 
of Sense and Sensibility in its appropriate historical context. But let this 
background be sketched in after the book has begun to exist for the class as 
an account of human beings, whose feelings we can understand, whatever 
be the accident of time and place within which they are set. So once the 
first reading has been completed the obvious way into the novel is through 
an examination of the characters, for all the other elements in the work are 
clearly subordinate to the major intention of exemplifying the meaning of 
the terms ‘sense’ and ‘sensibility’ in the persons of Elinor and Marianne. The 
Bradley approach is not out of place here, and the first essay I set the class 
was on any one of three principal figures. From the discussion of these 
essays we moved on to some of the major points about the novel: that 
Elinor is frequently used as Jane Austen’s own point of entry to the work, 
for she is a mouthpiece for concise and accurate comments upon action and 
character, and through her much of the story is seen; that Marianne suffers 
from her dual role as a realistic figure and as a parody of the attitudinising 
heroine of the contemporary novel; the extent to which we are impressed 
with the triumph of ‘sense’ over ‘sensibility’ both through the characters 
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and the action; the nature of the social context, which is no mere back- 
ground, but which helps to illuminate the principles of action and the feel- 
ings of the characters; the rather stagey way in which she tries to create 
dramatic tension; the evil nature of gossip and scandal; and the intimate 
association of money and marriage. Perhaps there are important facts about 
the novel which one tends to overlook when concentrating attention upon 
the characters, but certainly they provide the best way into the story, which 
itself renders the most important part of its meaning when read in modern 
terms. 

As a footnote I would add that I read Sense and Sensibility as an ‘A’ level 
text with a class of very mixed abilities. I noticed straight away that even 
the least gifted were able to offer worthwhile contributions to our discussion 
of the book. I think this was so because reading a novel can be a welcome 
change from a close study of Shakespeare or Chaucer, and the text can have 
a civilised appearance, free as it is from explanatory notes; more important 
still, the novel is the literary form most likely to have come within the 
personal reading habits of a young sixth-former and he is more prepared 
to treat it as a book to be enjoyed, than as a text for examination. 
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DISCUSSING PICTURES 
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BRIDGET CARRICK EN( 

Princess Helena College, Hitchin ' for 
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THE INDEPENDENT boarding school where I teach has a one stream entry |} 


and no formal entrance examination; consequently the range of ability in j wil 


each form is very wide and it is naturally not easy to find material which § | a: 
will have some relevance to everyone, stimulating the able and encouraging [inf 
the more limited. I have used the following exercise in oral composition I 
with encouraging results in a form aged 12-14. wh 
Collect a number of pictures illustrating modern industrial achievements, | an, 
building projects, power stations, etc.; the glossy, brightly coloured illustra- pan 
tions to company reports are excellent for this as it is more important for f th; 
the pupil to find the illustration arresting than for him to recognise it immed- | jm 
iately. Number the pictures and make a note of what each one is, then fF ¢o; 
remove the captions and give a picture to everyone in the class. Ask them > La 
to look at their pictures carefully and make notes as follows: , cla 
(1) Write down any ideas that come into your head when you see the f pli 
picture. fea 

(2) Write a ‘character’ caption for it, e.g. a giant crane moving material } to 





might be called “The Big Grab’. 

(3) Attempt a concise, straightforward caption for it, such as might have 
originally appeared with the picture. 

(4) Suggest the reactions that someone living in 1858 might have shown 
when confronted with the picture. 

In the ensuing discussion I make sure that everyone has a chance to see 
the picture that is being discussed so that the accuracy and appositeness of 
the suggestions offered can be judged, and at the end I explain what each 
picture showed. (1), (2) and (4) often lead into an appraisal of such points 
as modern ideas of beauty, the disadvantages of industrialisation, subtopia, 7 fo, 
etc. (3) appeals to those to whom the practical use of language comes more 
easily than the imaginative. The class discussion can be followed up by a 
composition, character sketch or description based on ideas the group has 
contributed. 
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THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY 














| READ with interest Jerome Hanratty’s method, described in THE USE OF 
ENGLISH, Vol. X, No. 4, of putting across The Douglas Tragedy to his 
form of TV watchers. Anything certainly is to be praised which encourages 
lively attention to a work of art. 

However, I was disturbed to find the main theme of the poem treated 
with what seemed a touch of complacent puritanism and simplicity which 
I am sure was not intended, but to which the method of comparison with 
inferior material may perhaps too readily lead. 

I would query the whole of the last part of Mr. Hanratty’s interpretation 
which stresses betrayal, evil, sin, and so on, and the use of the terms ‘flashy’ 
and ‘smart’ to describe the elopement. There is foreboding and menace, 
and a doom upon the rash, passionate, and egotistical lovers, but it is not 
that of those who break a social law in the narrow sense of Mr. Hanratty’s 
implied approval of the Black Douglas himself (‘the vindication of a 
convention against its violators’)—still less that of the class sending the 
Lady to Heaven and the Lord to Hell. What cold ecclesiastical lovers this 
class will be when it grows up! Again, Lady Margaret’s feelings are com- 
plicated and torn, and contain an element of guilt and bitterness, but her 
fear when she sees the stream clouded with her lover’s blood does not need 
to be tainted with a reference to Lady Macbeth. Is Lord William, one 
against eight, the tyrant? Surely the easy symbolism suggested by the class 
‘from their own experience’ to interpret the rose and the brier (and coun- 
tenanced by Mr. Hanratty) is wide of the meaning—‘the rose is beautiful 
and good’, they say, ‘the brier is unpleasant and bad’. But the brier too is a 
rose, much esteemed in wild Scotland, save perhaps by suburban gardeners. 
The class might have noted that it is called ‘bonny’ by the poet, not evil; 
and have asked whether evil enters, and all the central tragedy of the Doug- 
las family under any name, when Black Douglas pulls up the brier. 

Perhaps it would have been sounder policy after all to read the poem 


| for itself, and to forget the cowboy film. Too much of judgement sours 
interpretation, and rather curiously reduces it to the level of the disparaged 
western—all black hat and white hat. ‘No villain need be—passions spin 


the plot’. 


R. J. HARRIS 
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SECONDARY MODERN FICTION 


ALTHOUGH I strongly agree with Mr. Hildick’s intentions, as expressed in 
Secondary Modern Fiction, there are certain issues on which I find him mis- 
leading: since I wish to avoid dogmatism my points may best be expressed 
in the form of questions. 

Does he not fail to distinguish between the honesty which readers such 
as he and Miss Beresford rightly demand—a close approximation to the 


actual—and the distortions and improbabilities which the child is willing / 


to accept for the sake of the excitement involved? 
My experience in a Comprehensive School with a set of retarded readers 


(chronological age 12 plus, reading age 8-9, all of working class family) is | 


that they relish the absurdities and the thin, deracinated classlessness of Enid 
Blyton. Similarly, a set of 12-13 year olds (E.Q. approx. 90) had great 
difficulty in tracking down the impossibilities and improbabilities in comics 
which were scrutinized in class. 

In a poll conducted with ‘average’ twelve-year olds (E.Q. approx. 100), 
the preference expressed was for stories in which the characters were like 
themselves or their friends, but which were concerned almost exclusively 
with the unfamiliar setting and experience. Is this due, as I suspect, to the 
remarked paucity of suitable fiction rooted in proletarian urban life? Is it 
simply that since they haven’t read any such memorable books, they can 
therefore express no preference for them? 

Certainly Mr. Hildick’s point about the recognition of characters appears 
to be valid—didn’t Aristotle make the same point? But there are two 
respects in which the problem of authenticity doesn’t seem to me to have 
been solved: namely, the manipulation of the raw material of adolescent 
life, and the use of swear-words. 


To take the second point first: Mr. Hildick is clearly anxious to avoid | 


emasculation through being ‘cripplingly squeamish’, but isn’t he here 


falling short of his aim? Isn’t the swear word, often of regional incidence, | 


as much an integral part of many working-class adolescents’ language as 


the idiomatic turns of phrase which he would use, I think rightly, to convey / 


local flavour? Doesn’t he fail to make the essential distinction between the 
free and often expressive use of swear-words among the children in private 
and their abstinence or temperance in front of adults? 

Am I wrong in thinking that the jettisoning of the idiomatic turn of 
phrase often coincides with the eschewal of the swear-word, and that these 
often spring from the same motive? It seems to me that if one writes stories 
4 la Blyton, one can ‘get away’ with anything, because the ethos is unfam- 
iliar to the reader that we are considering; but if one is going to use the very 
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streets and homes of the working-class child, one’s degree of authenticity 
must be incomparably higher and must take note primarily of the scruffy 
twelve year old’s standards of reference, not of those of Boot'’s library or 
the chapel. (Would Mr. Hildick accept this as analogous? If one wishes to 
foster the delight of recognition one might describe a boy as ‘picking his 
nose’. There is authenticity, but will he re‘rain from using it, because it’s 
not ‘nice’ ?) 

The same question arises in the manipulation of material. Will the child 
who is gullible about caves on the South Coast or canyons in the Wild West 
be equally gullible about his own street? If, then, your story contains—for 
the sake of the plot— coincidences or improbabilities, will the child accept 
it as true? 

I wonder how far the potentially literate child, the boy or girl who will 
just submit to the complex and possibly unfamiliar demands of reading, 
can be expected to sustain a tightly-knit, plotted novel. Would he not take 
more readily to the episodic: Would the episodic not correspond more 


| closely to his experience? 


I should welcome further correspondence on this subject. 
GEOFFREY SUMMERFIELD 


‘B’ SHEET 


I READ with great interest Mr. Pittock’s letter and the reply by Ann Howgate 
and Richard Jay in the Spring issue. My own experience with the reading 
sheet under discussion supported the compilers and their commentary. In 
tackling Science Fiction and the Western, they chose a territory in which— 
because so much is read—many of us must have felt the need for help. I 
used the sheet in the way it is meant to be used—as a starting point—and 
found it most helpful. The extracts could hardly have been bettered for 
their purpose, reinforced as they were by the “brief and biased’ (and excel- 
lent) commentary. The sheet, I found, provoked lively discussions and— 


) surely its complete justification:—brought to Western and S.F. addicts the 


realisation that a passive acceptance was not the only possible response to 
their kind of reading. 
S. H. BURTON 
Blundell’s School 


THE ENGLISH COMMON READER 


Anyone wo has had the good luck and leisure to read that key work, 
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reading public by Professor R. D. Altick, will have endured Andor 
Gomme’s irresponsible review (X,2.) with the silent contempt it deserved, 
But it seems that bad criticism is as pernicious in the pages of THE USE oF 
ENGLISH as it is elsewhere; to my horror I found Mr. Watson (X,4.) app- 
lauding the original review, with his claim the “The deficiencies of Altick’s 
The English Common Reader are well shown by Mr. Gomme’. This is how 
a travesty of critical judgement passes into currency and I only take Mr. 
Altick’s part in the hope of preventing this infectious slander from spreading 
further. 

Mr. Gomme’s review is muddled and impressionistic. Parts of it are 
impossible to disentangle. What, for instance, is he trying to say in his last 
sentence on page 134?—there is an ugly accusation that ‘Mr. Altick is 
devoted to maintaining middlebrow standards of taste . . .” but no evidence 
to support that smear. However, the strength of his case is more easily 
tested when he descends to points of fact. 

To do justice to Mr. Gomme’s assertions I shall quote him at length. 

‘For all the copiousness of his reading Mr. Altick doesn’t give me the 

impression of ever having been closely in touch with English life. (And 

in fact he relies on Rowse and Wingfield-Stratford for his political, and 

Wells and Kingsley for his social history.)’ 

If true, this is a charge which would of course discountenance the work. 
But it is not true. In the brief introductory survey of popular reading before 
1700 there are three short references to Rowse, and one quotation of 
eighteen words from Wingfield-Stratford; this, together with one footnote 
mention to Wingfield-Statford in Chapter 2, is the extent to which Mr. 
Altick ‘relies’ upon these authorities, who are not used anywhere in the 
body of his work, where the social history is drawn from memoirs, verbal 
evidence before parliamentary committees, reports of royal commissions, 
anecdotes etc. Mr. Altick uses primary historical evidence, and is at pains 
to focus as closely on living conditions and human beings as on statistical 
detail. It is the same story with Wells and Kingsley: Wells gets three 
mentions in the entire work, once among the list of other authors whose 
serial rights were purchased by Tillotson’s Fiction Bureau, and Mr. Polly 
is twice invoked as a figure voicing the general desire to escape from drab- 
dom into a happier life. Both ‘Alton Locke’ and ‘Yeast’ are briefly and 
intelligently quoted from where they throw light upon reading habits and 
cultural life; since Kingsley based his observations upon personal contact 
and contemporary reports of social conditions, perhaps he is not such a 
bad authority as Mr. Gomme seems to imply. Mr. Gomme says that the 


survey of reading before 1800 ‘almost manages to leave out Bunyan al- F 
together’. (How does one almost leave out altogether?) Anyway, in this f 
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section there are two references to Bunyan, and in the rest of the work at 
least seven more. 

So much for Mr. Gomme’s concern to represent facts. His opinions upon 
the book are as far from the truth. He complains that ‘the profit to be gained 
from the isolated scraps of information which is all that one remembers 
from the huge mass assembled is a poor reward for the labour involved in 
getting through it’. And again. “The real puzzle is to find out what prompted 
all this industry. There seems no central concern at all . . .’ If Mr. Gomme’s 
puzzlement was genuine he would have been better to return the book 
unreviewed; the fault does not lie with Mr. Altick. People who have read 





rae Te 


the book with attention have been quick to praise Mr. Altick for the 
organisation and lucid presentation of this tremendous volume of statistical 
information and raw material of social history. He points out that he pres- 
ents here a body of data and ideas useful and significant in itself, and quite 
properly he disclaims any explicit interpretation of its cultural consequences. 
The ‘central concern’, the ‘seriousness of purpose’ which Mr. Gomme can- 
not find is this—the implicit observation which runs throughout, that the 
nineteenth-century increase in literacy (perhaps the greatest achievement 
of the Victorian age) failed to bring with it a similar growth in literateness, 
and left a vast new public vulnerable to the evil (as well as the good) that 
the printed word can work, a problem that faces us to-day with even 
greater urgency. An important practical lesson that modern educationalists 
can take from Mr. Altick’s book is that edification, the task of raising the 
| level of cultural taste through the medium of reading-matter is as difficult 
as it is necessary; we can see how humanitarians such as Charles Knight, 
Cassell, and Bohn tackled the problem; we can see how and why they 
| succeeded for a time, eventually to fail. We can also watch the growth of 
} sensationalist and semi-pornographic sub-literature, which came to satisfy 
s that newly-arisen public, waiting hungry outside the pale of literary 


Be of : 
: civilisation. 
| Mr. Altick modestly assures us that each one of the topics he mentions 


is barely touched upon and that there is room for further research in every 
direction. But Mr. Altick’s modesty (like Mr. Gomme’s criticism) should not 





deceive us; Mr. Watson calls for a new Fiction and Reading Public, yet in 


-and |) the same breath he rejects the one book which would stand as foundation 
; and ) t0 such an undertaking. I only hope that my remarks will undo some of the 
ntact pharm which has been done to this book whose importance to anyone 
ch a Concerned with our present cultural and educational problems cannot be 
: the F too highly stressed. 

n al B B. C. SOUTHAM 
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Lincoln College, Oxford 
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MR. GOMME writes: 

I see that I was not the reviewer for this book. Reviewers should reap 
profit and not be puzzled. I am glad to have Mr. Southam’s statement on 
Professor Altick’s central concern, though I am inclined to think that Mr. 
Southam put most of it there himself: for the rest he hardly needed to go 
to Mr. Altick. 

Perhaps ‘relies on’ is a little strong. “Places reliance on’ would be more } 
accurate. I suggest that any social historian who places reliance on Rowse, 
Wingfield-Stratford and Wells (Kingsley may be another matter) is off to 
a bad start, and this only makes one suspicious of his use of other sources. 
As for Bunyan, he is mentioned in the eighteenth-century chapter only as 
being rewritten by Wesley down to the level of his (Wesley’s) audience, 
or, as Mr. Altick has it, to that of ‘the common understanding’. As Bunyan 
(more in the original than not) was second only to the Bible in eighteenth- 
century common reading, I think this would count as almost leaving him | 
out altogether. As for maintaining middlebrow taste, I think this is what 
Mr. Altick is doing in describing the Cornhill writers (Trollope, Thackeray, 
Mrs. Browning and Ruskin all in the first issue!) as an ‘unmatched array 
of talent’, or referring to Lackington as a ‘fanatical Methodist’, and through- 
out in the tone of his book. 

I did in fact commend Mr. Altick’s comprehensiveness. If only his data 
had been presented in a form in which it could be easily found, it would 
have been really useful to a social historian. But Mr. Altick offers his work 
as history, and as such it seems to me to suffer from the indigestibility and 
to some extent from the slant which makes it stodgy and possibly dangerous 


reading. 
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Mr. ALAN Davies says of words of mine ‘this will not do’, ‘it is above 
all their slickness and wordiness I am thinking of’, ‘this loose writing jus 
will not do’. I remember essays covered with this sort of remark by school- 
masters, and the result was ten years’ essential illiteracy. Maybe I am stil 

illiterate as a result: the tendency is so to reduce everything to the deal! ‘he 
level of ‘above all’ and ‘just will not do’. If one is trying to say something, | . - 
rather than just write nice for teacher, one is bound to be awkward at times Mi 
Not that I was so awkward, except I used ‘which’ wrongly for ‘that’. But ’ 
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great big desk, would have spotted and checked with his contributors. Such 
pedagogic pickings are really forms both of exhibitionism and of grunts at 
the unjournalistic quality of THE USE OF ENGLISH, the virtues of which are 
in the sincerity of its contributors and not in their capacities for sub-editing. 
DAVID HOLBROOK 


ART IS MORAL 


... music has to be converted into moral power. We receive its sounds 
and forms, but they remain meaningless unless we include them in our own 
mental activity and use their fermenting quality to turn our soul towards 
everything noble, superhuman, and ideal. It is our own mind that brings 
about this conversion; music is but a catalytic agent to this end. The better- 
ment of our soul must be our own achievement, although music is one of 
those factors which, like religious belief, creates in us most easily a state of 
willingness towards this betterment. In short, we have to be active; music, 
like humus in a garden soil, must be dug under in order to become fertile. 
Composers, performers, teachers, listeners—they must all outgrow the mere 
registration of musical impressions, the superficial and sentimental attach- 
ment to sound. 

A Composer’s World, by Paul Hindemith 











COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


C= 
JUNIOR POETRY BROADCASTS 


A serigs of five poetry programmes, broadcast in Adventures in English 
during the first half of last summer term, seemed to indicate a new and 
bolder B.B.C. policy in the matter of poetry for the junior school. Hitherto 
the B.B.C. had been content with an occasional single broadcast; here we 
were given a number of related programmes, knit together into what, in the 
teachers’ leaflet, was termed a “poetry unit’. 

The problem for the deviser of poetry programmes for young children 
is to find special means for securing and directing the attention. Two such 
means were employed here. First, all the poems of the first four broadcasts 
were arranged under four titles—‘Saturdays’, ‘Indoors and Out’, ‘Cats, 
Dogs and Other Creatures’, and ‘Other People’—and the poems in each 
group were intermixed with other relevant matter, prose and verse, which 
had been composed and provided by children of junior age. By this means, 
each topic was made into a centre of interest to which all that was heard 
could be related. Secondly, as far as the limited scope of the programmes 
would allow, many of the poems were ‘read and returned to’. The topics 
were, in fact, so chosen that repetition of a poem was sometimes possible, 
not only within a single broadcast, but also in subsequent broadcasts; 
while the fifth and final programme was devoted partly to a re-arrange- 
ment of poems already heard, and partly to poems contributed by children 
who had listened to the first four programmes. The vitality of the children’s 
own poems—some half-dozen chosen from the 1133 which had been sent 
in—gave good evidence of the stimulating effect of the series. 

A leaflet addressed to the teacher printed seven of the poems written by 
adults, and referred the reader to anthologies where most of the others 
could be found. But a suggestion contained in this leaflet—to the effect 
that the children should undertake the arduous task of copying up the 
poems into anthologies of their own—was a reminder of the inadequacy 
of the leaflet itself. All the difficulties known and admitted, the need is 
clearly for leaflets, or rather booklets, addressed not to the teacher but to 
the pupil, containing all the poems, and designed to form part of the pur- 
chased and permanent stock of a school. Such small anthologies, the careful 
compilations of specialists, would have a value far beyond that of many 
of the casually-assembled and relatively expensive ‘trade’ anthologies in 
normal use. 
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The five broadcasts were devised and scripted, and the poems introduced, 
by James Britton. The readers were Gary Watson, Alan Wheatley, and 
Heather Black. 


CULTURE AND SOCIETY, 1780-1950, by Raymond Williams. [Chatto 
and Windus, 30s.] 

This is a very rewarding book. Mr. Williams takes as a basis the history 
and varying usage of the word ‘culture’, but he offers far more than a 
semantic exercise. The remarkably wide range of writers here studied in- 
cludes Burke, Coleridge, Mill, Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Lawrence, Eliot, 
Leavis, and quite a number of others. The various attitudes relevant to Mr. 
Williams’s theme are concisely summarised, partly by a judicious use of 
quotation; the author is thus able to trace a vital tradition of thinking about 
the nature of cultural standards, and the need for sustaining them against 
forces of disintegration. These forces are usually seen as related to the pro- 
found social changes wrought by industrial development. 

Mr. Williams has not only drawn an improved map of familiar territory: 
much of the special value of his book lies in his own lucid and penetrating 
commentary on the ideas he describes; in particular the detection of what 
he considers to be weaknesses or limitations, with the object of helping 
towards some clarification of the difficult issues involved. To provoke con- 
troversy is part of the aim; accordingly I will mention, very briefly perforce, 
one or two reservations. 

The method of following out recurring themes (such as the developing 
notion of a cultured élite) can be illuminating, but I feel it tends to blur 
necessary discriminations; to obscure the immense differences in mental force 
and quality between, say, Mill and Carlyle, or Lawrence and Orwell. Dis- 
tinctions are made, of course, but they are rarely fundamental. 

Iam moved to protest when Mr. Williams endorses Newman's view that 
for Arnold the criterion of virtue was, ‘not conscience, but taste’. Nor do 
I myself find any ‘confusion of attachment’ in Arnold’s conclusion that 
‘Human thought, which made all institutions, inevitably saps them, resting 
only in that which is absolute and eternal’. It seems strange, anyway, to 
discuss this point without reference to those theological writings in which 
Amold relates his concept of culture to his conviction (no less firm than 
Newman’s) of the reality of a non-human absolute. 

The author’s outlook on the modern situation seems at times too easily 
reassuring. To hanker after ‘the organic society’ is, for him, merely to 
sentimentalise the past. The dangers of this latter process are very real; but 
one thinks of Cobbett and Wordsworth and Sturt, and wonders whether 
they also could be dismissed as victims of ‘urban nostalgia’. Mr. Williams 
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implies, but hardly demonstrates, that what modern society has gained, in 
material advance, education, and the like, cancels out the losses. The gains 
are of great value, but when, for instance, Mr. Williams places among them 
‘certain important new kinds of social organisation’, one wishes he had been 
more specific. Does ‘important’ mean ‘good’, and if so, in what ways? 
Similarly, I suggest that the case about the dreary poverty of modem 
‘mass’ culture—newspapers, popular films, television programmes, and so 
on—cannot be radically challenged by pointing to public libraries and adult 
education classes. When Mr. Williams asks whether it is really true that the 
modern labourer, clerk or factory-hand find all their work ‘meaningless’ 








fa aes 


except as a means to money, one may ask in return whether there is any 
good reason for thinking this is not as true as any such generalisation can be. 
And while he rightly stresses that not all culture is literary, when he im- 
plicitly places, for example, Shakespeare and genetic theory on the same 
plane of cultural importance, I suspect he is lending his weight to a too 
prevalent kind of confusion about standards. 

It would be wrong, however, not to conclude by expressing one’s grati- 
tude for a book which is so obviously characterised by learning, integrity, 
luminous intelligence, and a deep sense of the urgent and continuing rele- 
vance of the problems with which it is concerned. P. P. TOMLINSON 


FEIT aE a Ss 


TALKS TO TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. [Department of Education, Newcastle 

upon Tyne] 
RESEARCHES AND STUDIES. [University of Leeds Institute of Education, 

May 1955, June 1957, 3s. 9d. each] 
The first paper in Talks to Teachers of English, by James Britton, deals with 
English Language at O level, and contains some very sensible suggestions. f 
Mr. Britton thinks that owing to the size of the examination, and the many |) 
examiners involved, the candidates’ efforts are finally submitted to a J) 
consensus, an agreed formula, rather than a judgement. He wants to see this F 
mass broken down into smaller groups; and he suggests that teachers and | 
authorities might co-operate to devise alternative papers, of varying types, ' 
by experimenting ‘in finding categories based upon the educational aims | 
and policies of English teachers . . . which would effectively partition the | 
mass’. He finishes by describing the extremely interesting experiment 
made by the London Association for the Teaching of English who used, 
in co-operation with the London University examining authority, the f 
‘escape hatch’ of a permitted special syllabus. 

In other papers Mr. Coggin talks practical sense about school production 
of Shakespeare and Professor Butler gives a compressed but clear account § 
of the symbolist movement, illustrated by analysis of poems by Mallarmé, 
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Yeats and Eliot. One of his remarks is worth dinning into the ears of 
students who are extending their reading and are beginning to make facile 
generalisations: ‘It is much better to try and experience one or two poems 
than to be able to chatter about a movement’. Professor Leech’s account of 
contemporary drama is excellent. He is particularly good on the relation 
of audience to dramatist. ‘Drama’, he says, ‘is most likely to flourish when 
there is a fairly (not fully) widespread recognition of tensions along with 
asense of the social context, but the first is more important than the second. 
For detailed comment he selects Osborne, Beckett and Ionesco, and he 
talks sense about all three. 

The two volumes of Researches and Studies from Leeds include several 
articles of interest to teachers of English. I would especially commend to 
their attention a paper on ‘An English test for Use in Selection for Entry 
to the Grammar School’ by Frances M. Stevens, which describes an attempt 
to devise a test—additional to the conventional ‘objective’ one—which 
should ‘set and test continuous writing’ in such a way as to ‘reach the child’s 
real, not manufactured, experience’. The author’s criticisms of the normal 
methods (‘A punctuation exercise, correctly done, proves that the writer 
can do a punctuation exercise . . . Is it of much importance that a ten year 
old should know the meaning of “to beat about the bush?”’) are vigorous 
and pointed, her positive suggestions intelligent, sensitive and practical. 

A deal of sense and a useful factual summary are to be found in Sociol- 
ogical Research and Educational Policy by A. K. C. Ottaway, which should 
be read by all who are interested in the debate (dispute, rather) about 
comprehensive schools. There are also interesting papers on the education 
of Philip Stanhope by Dennis Brailsford, and on William Wordsworth 
and Education by F. J. Nicholson. 

I know it’s none of my business, but I read also two papers on mathem- 
atics as a language. This phrase—first popularised, I believe, by Dr. Bron- 
owski—is to-day much bandied about. I select two quotations: 


‘The primary difficulty in Mathematics, and it is a difficulty which may continue 
indefinitely, is that it is a system of symbols which are not apparently about 
anything capable of being directly experienced’. 

(PROF. G. PATRICK MEREDITH) 


“Mathematics is full of “‘idealisations”. The lines and points of geometry are of this 
sort; they are concepts . . . . Is not this, too, the art of the novel? The writer 
selects, and isolates, and simplifies by omission. He builds an “ideal” world, and 
the place at which it must fit the real world is at the point of the complexity of 
human motivation—a world which is simplified, “idealised”, in its circumstances’. 
(A. R. BIELBY) 
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I think Mr. Bielby’s analogy is false, and I think Professor Meredith's 
remark about the nature of mathematical symbols gives me a very good 
reason for thinking so. It is of course possible to construct a definition of 
language which shall include both mathematics and what we normally 
mean when we speak of language; but I cannot see the use of this sort of 
semantic conjuring trick. T.R.B, 


SIXTH FORM AND ABOVE 


SAYING WHAT WE MEAN, by Marjorie Boulton. [Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
12s.| 

LINES OF THOUGHT, by R. W. Young. [Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d.] 

READING ENGLISH, by Seary and Story. [Edward Arnold, 9s. 6d.] 

Saying What we Mean seems to me a sincere and well-intentioned book, 

so I would not wish to damn it with faint praise but will say at once that 


I think it is dangerous. In the foreword Miss Boulton writes that her aim 


is ‘to stimulate a thoughtful, critical and socially useful interest in the 
meaning of words’, and continues: ‘As I have written the book mainly for 
older schoolchildren and students, I have tried to choose, as far as possible, 
examples that may be relevant to their urgent concerns; thinking of a 
school audience, I have also made a few concessions to conventionality, 
for which I beg pardon’. In substance, if not in tone, this is acceptable 
enough, and a summary of the contents might seem to suggest that she 
has achieved her aim: in the first section, occupying about half the book, 
she discusses misunderstandings due to words. In the second section she 
deals with such issues as the language of advertisement or of controversy, 
following in the steps of Denys Thompson and Robert Thouless. The final 
section has two chapters on the literary language of rhetoric and metaphor. 
The writer cannot be indicted for lack of originality for she clearly admits: 
‘I believe I have made no discoveries in semantics, but have merely made 
some old knowledge rather more accessible and digestible’. The trouble 
is that in the re-transmission the old ideas have somehow been emasculated; 
thought has given way to shibboleths, prophecy to sermonizing, preaching 
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to the converted. Thus the appeal is directed unwittingly, not to the head— | 
(for a less ingenuous writer on semantics might have wondered how much 


of significance is conveyed by the statement: “The business of the govern- 
ment is to promote the happiness of the people governed’)—, but to that 
in us that is stirred by ‘charm’, by a ‘winning’ manner and personal anec- 
dotes. The impressionable may well be impressed; but—and hence the 


danger—the independent-minded and the sceptical are liable to resent the J 


comfy style and to mock, for example, the unfortunate appellation 
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‘clean’ and ‘dirty’ words. If we are to foster firmer and sharper minds, we 
shall need firmer and sharper arguments. 

These should be stimulated by Mr. Young’s excellent book, Lines of 
Thought. His intentions are more tersely expressed and more limited in 
scope: ‘to give sixth-form pupils some training in independent and respon- 
sible thinking’. The first half of the book contains some thirty detailed 
problems, linguistic, logical, scientific or historical. Those of them which 
seem to demand only mental gymnastics are probably designed as bait to 
lure the student on to the more significant questions, and then to Part Two, 
a collection of some twenty passages from a wide range of writers (e.g. 
Plato, Hobbes, J. S. Mill, Popper, Orwell, Eddington and Professor 
Ramsey) for explanation and comment. The book should be suitable for 
Sixth Formers of very varying capacities and should provide material for 
at least a year’s work. At the end Mr. Young has worked out a few specimen 
replies to some of his questions, but he is careful to point out that there is 
no ideal set of answers laid up in heaven. This fortunately will prejudice 
the book in the eyes of those who might have misused it as a mere collection 
of exercises to keep a class occupied. Similarly, it is too concentrated a book 
for it to be used too exclusively, as a substitute for creative writing and 
reading. But given intelligent use it should prove extremely valuable. 

With its conscious succinctness of style the third book, it is clear, is 
written in the best transatlantic traditions. Reading English is a manual 
originally designed for first-year students in Canadian universities, explain- 
ing to them why and how to study English literature, use libraries, take 
notes, write essays, etc. It is best fitted for those who come to study English 
without the benefit or drawback of a ‘literary background’ at home or in 
school, and possibly also for their teachers. But there is something of value 
for all in its sensible advice and lucid manner. 

L.E.C.B. 


POEMS AND PLAYS 


THE BATSFORD BOOK OF CHILDREN'S VERSE, ed. Elizabeth Jennings. [ Batsford, 
12s. 6d.] 

VERSE FOR YOU, Bk. II. ed. J. G. Brown. [Longmans, 6s. 6d.] 

THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN VERSE, ed. M. Wollman and K. Parker. 
[Harrap, 6s.] 

VERSE IN ACTION, Iv, ed. C. V. Burgess. [U.L.P. limp 45. 6d., boards $s. 6d.| 

MOUNT HELICON, ed. L. B. Conti. [ Macmillan, 7s. 6d.] 

PRAYERS IN POETRY, compiled by W. Bertram White. [U.L.P. 6s., limp 
3s. 6d. 

ete POETRY, ed. A. A. Evans. [U.L.P. 6s.] 
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THE VISION OF JUDGEMENT AND CHILDE HAROLD III AND IV, ed. F. B. Pinion 
and J. H. Fowler. [Macmillan, 4s. 6d.] 

The Batsford Book is intended to be beautiful. There are not many poems, 
they are lavishly spaced, writ large, and illustrated in colour. (Wordsworth’s 
Ode has some ketchup-colours in an excess of zeal.) Because ‘Children 
often greatly enjoy what they do not totally understand’, you will find 
Hopkins’ Margaret and The Handsome Heart, ‘A little child, a limber elf’ 
from Christabel and Children look down by C. Day Lewis. Are children 
really taken by the sometimes subtle speculations on childhood which their 
elders make? There are also nonsense poems and riddles. 

Verse for You, Bk. II, is for middle forms. The emphasis is on action. 
There are plenty of poems but the choice is neither new, sophisticated nor 
subtle; here are The Highwayman, How they brought the good news and all 
their kin. There is some colonial verse too—the editor is a New Zealander— 
and some of the Robert Service is good to. work with. Southey’s Cataract 
of Lodore is bad to work with, all ‘bubbling and troubling and doubling’. 
Children too easily write poetry like this, without encouragement. 

The Harrap Book has some modern Georgians, with no apparent reason 
for having written poems. Philip Larkin and Andrew Young suggest 
profitable openings for work in school, but I cannot understand the editors’ 
remark, “We have not used any poem merely because it is good poetry.’ 
Verse in Action IV is painfully eager to be on matey terms with children. 
It has reasonable short comments on modern poets, with annoying homilies 
(‘Can poetry help to make our lives worth while?’) which the young 
readers will certainly ignore. A list of questions at the end will kill any poem 
stone-dead, and the child’s poem included is conventional and not very 
interesting. When will anthologists have done with these phoney ‘charac- 
ters’, ‘Aunts’, ‘Ould Snarly-Gob’ and that abominable Miss Thompson: 
James Honeyman here shows up the difference. Coy headings like “Your 
own Choice’ do not disguise indifferent verse. 

Mount Helicon—an anthology of English prose for schools—celebrates 
‘the delights and wonders of a Literature which is by far the greatest in the 


world’, by way of Priestley, Maugham, Lamb, Chesterton, Jerome, 7 


Kinglake etc. Each one is introduced and questions follow. 

Prayers in Poetry includes ‘the gate of the yeer’, ‘thank God for red 
geraniums’, ‘lilac bushes blooming’ and the like. It is good to come across 
some Psalms. 








i a 


Victorian Poetry has interesting notes and unusual inclusions like E. B. B’s § 


Cry of the Children. There should have been more of The City of Dreadful ! 


Night. Tennyson and Browning have it all their own way. Emily Bronté 
has one poem, and though the editor calls them ‘great’, he deals shabbily 
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with Hardy and Hopkins, also John Clare. They may be minor, but in 
Victorian poetry, Darley, Hood and Beddoes are very significant and they 
find no place here. The Vision of Judgement and Childe Harold III and IV 
are in a volume thoroughly harnessed and bridled for examination purposes. 
There is a useful note on Southey’s Vision of Judgement which does help 
to sharpen the point of Byron’s satire. 

D. J. COOPER 


THE RIVALS, by R. B. Sheridan, edited by T. Crehan. [University of 
London Press, 4s. 6d.| 

MAJOR BARBARA, by Bernard Shaw, edited by A. C. Ward. [Longmans, 
5s. 6d.] 

JOURNEY’S END, by R. C. Sherriff. [Heinemann, 5s.] 

These are useful editions of established plays. The first two have an eye to 

‘O’ and ‘A’ level work, for both contain very extensive notes and com- 

mentaries. Some of Mr. Ward’s notes are surely unnecessary—bob - shilling 

(slang), go and spoon — go and kiss and cuddle, even with overseas students 

in mind; while Mr. Crehan summarises the play under the guise of a critical 

commentary. 


PLAYS FOR THIRTY PLAYERS, by A. E. M. Bayliss and Wilfred Sharp. 
[Harrap, $s.] 
SIX PLAYS FOR GIRLS, by N. L. Clay. [Heinemann, 35.] 
FIVE SELECTED ONE-ACT PLAYS, chosen by Max H. Fuller. [Harrap, ss.] 
THE ROAD TO EMMAUS, by James Forsyth. [Heinemann, 4s.] 
MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES, by C. M. Bennett and C. V. Jackson. 
[John Murray, ss. 6d.] 
Plays for Thirty Players is a misguided attempt to employ the whole class in 
the drama lesson. In ‘Waiting’ twenty-five habitués of the Health Centre 
waiting room discuss their ailments—‘I wonder if my cough lozenges would 
help2’ ‘Thank you kindly, every little helps.’ “What can you do with a 
stomach like mine2’ ‘Lose it’—presumably this is the ‘humour for enjoyment’ 
that the authors emphasise in the preface. There is no drama, feeling or 
even characterisation in these pieces, indeed one finds them positively harm- 
ful in that they are full of trite clichés, stale situations and slovenly slang 
phrases—‘in the circs’, ‘words fail me as the poet says’, ‘give us the gen’, 
‘Gay Paree’. It seems odd to give the sanction of the printed word to faults 
that we spend most of our time trying to eradicate. 
Six Plays for Girls, by N. L. Clay. This is educational hack-work at its 
worst, ranging from phoney imitation ballad to stock schoolgirl adventure 
story with ‘a decoy’, ‘spies’, ‘a Polish scientist’ ‘kidnapping’, and ‘enemy 
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agents’. There is no stronger impulse in the writing than to fulfil a contract, 
“Where is the knight who brought us here?’ asks Annie. “Gone like an evil 
dream, Gone like the hopes that mocked us both, Gone like yestreen’s moon- 
beam’ replies May in a piece of poetic drama. 

Five Selected One-Act Plays is a more serious and ambitious collection, 
for some of them contain dramatic situations, suspense and genuine feeling. 
This is certainly true of “The Fortieth Man’ where a Roman soldier sub- 
stitutes for a Christian martyr. “The Thistle in Donkey Field’ is a clever 
fantasy, original in form, but would need very skilful production to avoid 
tedium in actors and audience. The first play in the selection, “The Only 
Miracle’ covers very familiar ground with a bishop ‘easily moved to ire’ 
and a humble parish priest chosen as the vehicle for supernatural intervention. 

The Road to Emmaus is a three-act dramatised version of the Resurrection 
competently done in the Sayers manner. 

Masters and Masterpieces. The plan of this book is to give an episode real 
or imaginary from the lives of five well known literary figures (Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Goldsmith and Scott) followed by a play based ona 
scene from the writer’s works. The biographical detail is accurate and the 
dramatic incidents well chosen, although, perhaps the tone of the book is 
too obviously improving; social history is plugged in the Chaucer episode. 
The difficulty of putting words in Shakespeare’s mouth becomes apparent 
when he says ‘I will be brief, you all know the situation . . . but if the ground 
landlord refuses to renew the lease...’ When not talking like an estate 
agent he tends to quote himself. 

E. E. SWAN 


SHORT STORIES 


ENGLISH SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY, Second Series. Selected by Dan Davin. 
[O.U.P. School Edition, 7s. 6d.] 
CONTEMPORARY SHORT STORIES. Edited by E. R. Wood. [Blackie, 6s.] 
TWELVE MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited by E. E. Allen and A. T. Mason. 
[Edward Arnold, ss. 6d.| 
To read a novel with a class often involves the English teacher in a dis- 
heartening tussle with the time-table—especially if the novel is a long one. 
Obviously we can’t read all of it in lesson time, but the lessons have to be kept 
in step somehow with the homeworks and the out-of-school reading. The 
weeks slip by while we try to set a tempo somewhere in sight of both the 
pacemakers and the laggards; and in the end we find ourselves wondering 
how many novels are tough enough to stand this instalment-plan treatment 
without wilting—and whether this particular novel is one of them. As a 


way of sidestepping these difficulties wouldn’t a really good collection of § 
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short stories be a godsend? It might indeed—if you could find it. None of 
ract. B the three volumes under review fills the bill, though each has aimed at and 
evil [ maintained its own level of difficulty, and they contain between them a 
oon- F number of stories which boys and girls of the right age would enjoy reading. 
What they all lack is quality; too few of the stories are good enough to be 
tion, f rewarding when read together in class in the same way that a well-chosen 
ling. | novel can be. 

sub- English Short Stories of To-day could only be for a sixth form. In selecting 
ever | this volume ‘for the English Association’ Dan Davin seems to have followed 
void |) the associational principle of assembling all the current o.k. names and 
Inly |) representing them by second-rate examples of their work. The two senior 
ite’ |} contributors, Walter de la Mare and Somerset Maugham, have been part- 
ion. § icularly ill-served by the selector, but the pieces by Graham Greene and 
tion } Evelyn Waugh also strike me as unnecessarily shoddy. I have never thought 
} very highly of Dylan Thomas’ short stories, finding them stagey, over- 
real } written and pretentious; but in this company A Visit to Grandpa’s looks 
cer, | almost distinguished. 

ona Contemporary Short Stories strikes the level of an average grammar school 
the § fourth form. It includes well-chosen stories by T. O. Beachcroft, C. S. 
k is } Forester and Stella Gibbons, but some of the others are either embarrassingly 
ode. F flat or embarrassingly sentimental. As well as an appendix of rather un- 
rent § inspired ‘Questions’ Mr. Wood has thought it necessary to supply some 
und § ‘Notes’ which I find distinctly puzzling. Is it really true that the modern 
tate § schoolboy when reading a story by ‘Flying Officer X’ needs explanations 
of such terms as “u/s.’, ‘stooging around’ and ‘in the drink’? 

N Twelve Modern Short Stories would probably go down well with most 
grammar school third forms, and might find a use in secondary modern 
} schools as well. But I cannot agree with the compilers that ‘these are 
vin. |} more than mere stories’ or that ‘there is much in them that is worth 
} study and discussion’. With the possible exception of the two by Henry 
|] § Williamson none of these stories seems to me to offer anything significant 
on. | enough to be worth dwelling on in class; the volume as a whole is more 


gran ere se, 








likely to justify itself as a home-reader than as a book for class use. It seems 
dis- |) a pity, incidentally, that G. K. Chesterton should be represented by such 
me. f) an inferior Father Brown story as A Paradise of Thieves, or H. G. Wells by 
cept J) the hackneyed and surely over-rated The Door in the Wall. 
The | Perhaps part of the trouble with these anthologies is their over-anxious 
the § striving for mere contemporaneity; most of the stories in them have been 
ing § written within the last ten or fifteen years. We know, of course, that the 
ent |§ young of to-day are impatient and suspicious of anything that isn’t thor- 
} oughly up-to-the-minute, but we should not surrender too supinely before 
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the assumption (carried over from the world of advertising, mass product- 
ion, and annual styling) that a work of literature ‘dates’ in the same way 
as last year’s motor-car or last week’s “Top of the Pops’. Our ideal volume 
of short stories for upper forms would need to be stiffened with pieces by 
Conrad, E. M. Forster and D. H. Lawrence to enable the teen-ager to 
discover for himself that a great writer, even though he was working forty 
or fifty years ago, can tell us more about the world we now live in than 
any number of to-day’s streamlined models just off the literary production- 
lines. FRANK WHITEHEAD 


WORDS AT WORK 


WORDs AT work, by B. E. Houghton. [Oxford University Press.] 

It is interesting to compare this textbook from Australia (intended for pupils 
of thirteen to fourteen) with the ‘comprehension books’ in vogue in our 
own secondary schools. In the latter the questions which follow the extract 


are all too often haphazard and arbitrary; they seem to have no reason for | 


their existence beyond a nervous compulsion to anticipate as closely as pos- 
sible the comprehension test which the pupils will encounter eventually in 
G.C.E. Miss Houghton’s book, by contrast, bears all the marks of careful 
thought, and the work set on the passages derives from a respect-worthy 
corpus of theory and experimental study, mainly American. The stated aim 
of exercises is ‘to build up the ability to consider carefully the meaning of 
a word, a phrase, a sentence and a paragraph’; the stress is very properly 
upon the word in its context, and upon the central or ‘fundamental’ me 

of the paragraph or extract. Some of the devices used will be familiar already 


to readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH: the requirement to find the best word to 


fill in gaps which have been left blank in a passage, for instance, or the |) 


exercises in discrimination between shades of meaning in Section 3 which 


recall parts of Grattan, Gurrey and Moon’s Grammar at Work. Elsewhere |) 


there are some variants upon recognisable themes which, without being 
startlingly original, sound well worth trying out. On the other hand, there 


is a rather heavy reliance upon multiple-choice questions, while the ques J 


tioning is often so copious that it seems in danger of doing the passage t0 
death. The extracts are moderately well chosen, but I doubt if their interest | 
is enough to support quite such a formidable apparatus of interrogation. 
In short, the teacher who believes in framing his own questions to suit 
the needs of his own class could probably glean some useful suggestions from f 


a study of the methods employed by Miss Houghton; he wouldn’t, I ed 


want to adopt the book for class use as it stands. 
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THE KING’S ENGLISH FOR COMMERCIAL STUDENTS, Book Two, by 

A. R. Moon and G. F. Golding. [Longmans, 8s. 9d.] 

LOOKING AHEAD, by E. Johnson and C. G. Wilkinson. [Harrap, 4s.] 

THE GIST OF IT, by Edna E. Willton. [Warne, 2s.] 

BACKGROUND ENGLISH, Book I, by J. W. Roche. [E. J. Arnold, Leeds, 6s.] 
UNDERSTANDING ENGLISH, Book Four, by W. T. Cunningham. [E. 

Amold, London, 8s., Teacher’s Answer Book, 2s. 6d.] 

Every teacher knows that, to be successful, a course of lessons must have 
clear aims and inter-relation of subject matter; it should, further, be suitable 
for pupils of definite range in ability, interest and age. To some extent, the 
same requirements hold good for textbooks whose success will at least par- 
tially depend on how far they fulfil these conditions. 

The King’s English for Commercial Students, Book Two, comes completely 
up to expectation. It ‘aims at showing the application of correct English 
to commercial purposes’ and fully succeeds in doing so. The topics are well 
selected (who would have thought that a protracted correspondence about 
interior decoration could be so interesting); there are suggestions for further 
reading, chapters for oral work, warnings of pitfalls and plenty of examples. 
Moreover, the adult appeal of the material will please the teenagers, for 
whom the book seems to be in the first place intended. 

On a different level, Looking Ahead also has a definite aim for a definite 
group: to provide basic material in English for secondary modern school 
leavers. The book offers sections, containing useful examples, on such topics 
as ‘Giving directions’, “Using a dictionary’, etc., but the scope is rather 
narrow. Looking Ahead is obviously written for “B’ and ‘C’ streams to whom 
the pleasant illustrations will also appeal. 

The Gist of It, too, provides basic material in English, but for an earlier 
stage than school leaving age. The range of topics is somewhat wider than 
in Looking Ahead but could still be extended. The author wants children to 
see essentials and to keep to them. That is a sound idea but in itself hardly 
justifies the claim, made in the foreword, that ‘they (the children) are form- 
ing a habit of mind that will provide a solid foundation, not only for ad- 
vanced work in the secondary school, but also for intelligent reading in their 
adult life’. Education is not as simple a process as that! 

Background English, Book I, ‘is intended for first year pupils in secondary 
schools’, with ‘secondary schools’ obviously meaning ‘grammar schools’. 
(Parity of esteem, and all that, seems to have been forgotten.) For such 
pupils the book with its clear definitions and useful grammatical exercises is 
well suited. The author states that he has aimed at presenting grammar, 
composition, comprehension and appreciation as a unity. He has succeeded 
with the first three but not, in my opinion, with the last. Or is ‘In the fourth 
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verse how many synonyms are there for dog?’ appreciation? 

Authors seem to have a high opinion of teachers of English—or else they 
would provide more answer books with solutions to the more intricate 
questions in the texts. The author of Understanding English, Book Four, 
evidently does not suffer from any prejudice about the profession, for not 
only does he offer a teacher’s answer book—which is pleasing—but he also 
gives in it rather detailed instructions about method, which seems less 
necessary. 

Altogether, Understanding English, Book Four—written mainly for the 
fourth year in secondary modern schools—is a mixture of good and not so 
good. On the credit side can be mentioned the high quality of the extracts, 
the photos, the illustrations and the variety in the exercises. On the other 
hand, grammar is treated systematically throughout and no functional 
approach—so necessary in the secondary modern school—is attempted, the 
division of the material into sections is arbitrary, and there exist no links 
between the four sections of the book. Here, surely, fundamental require- 
ments are not fulfilled, which must seriously limit the value of the book 
for use in schools. 

H. G. TUCHLER 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION, by F. T. Wood. [Macmillan, 6s.] 
This is for fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds, and hard workers at that. It is 
written in a rather didactic and reproving tone, but is solid, and deals with 
genuine difficulties, demands careful reading, and asks often important com- 
prehension questions, based on the long and complete passages for study. 
Précis, paraphrase, and summary are excluded, but the author expects a good 
standard of systematic instruction in grammar to have been attained. For- 
tunately he does not entirely rely on this, and indeed on page 1 tells his 
pupils that a sentence ends with a full stop. Some of the exercises are stim- 
ulating; others are confusing and negative; rules given are very complete— 


and clear, if you already know how to apply them. 


A TIME FOR ENGLISH, Book 5s, by A. E. Darbyshire. [Ed. Arnold, 7s. 6d.] 
This is a conventional G.C.E. course of five books, rather heavy and laboured. 
Précis passages are stiff, but there are some good exercises, using, for example, 
synonyms rather than the common confused pairs of words. The introduc- 
tion is promising and emphasises the relationship of grammar and meaning, 
but in fact things are treated much as they always were. Book 5 is always 


the most forbidding of a course. 


R. J. HARRIS 
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COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 


READERS 

BURIED ALIVE, by Arnold Bennett. [Venture Library, Methuen, 5s.] 

BEALBY, by H. G. Wells. [Venture Library, Methuen, ss.] 

0-LAN, by Pearl S. Buck. [Venture Library, Methuen, ss.| 

WILD HORSE OF THE WEST, by Cecil G. Trew. [ Venture Library, Methuen, ss.] 

TICKET TO FLEET STREET, by Andrew Wood. [Young Venture Library, 
Macmillan, 6s.] 

FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON, by Jules Verne. [Windsor Selections, Allen 
and Unwin, ss. 9d.| 

DRUMBEATS, by David Severn. [ Windsor Selections, Allen and Unwin, ss.] 

A KID FOR TWO FARTHINGS, by Wolf Mankowitz. [New Windmill, 
Heinemann, 5s.] 

THE SILVER SWORD, by Ian Serraillier. [New Windmill, Heinemann, ss. 6d.] 

What books ought we to provide for the ‘unbookish’: The new Venture 

Library, say the publishers, ‘presents some worth-while books such as will 

hold the unbookish boy or girl of 11-16 and lead towards a widening 

appreciation of life and letters’. The first four titles, unlike the latest addition 

to the Young Venture Library, speak an attempt, at least, to come to grips 

with this problem; but they are open to some criticism. Bennett and Wells 

are safely stowed in the histories of literature, but Buried Alive and Bealby 








Voyage to Bengal ADAPTED EDITION 


CAPT. FRANK KNIGHT 


A story of a young fisherman who sails by accident in one of the great 
ships of the East India Company. This is an abridged and simplified 
edition for backward Secondary School readers. Illustrated 6s 


Rowan Farm 


MARGOT BENARY 


This book is a sequel to an unusual story of post-war Germany, 
The Ark, which is an old converted railway coach on a farm in which 
the Lechow family live. In this story they become involved in a strange 
adventure with thieves. School Edition 8s 6d 


They Served Mankind 


8. THOMAS GUY Muriel Goaman 
9. EDWARD ELGAR Geoffrey Trease 
Two recent additions to this series of simple biographies of famous 
people. Illustrated 2s each 


MACMILLAN & CO LTD 








St Martin’s Street London WC2 
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(both abridged) will ‘lead to a widening appreciation of letters’ only if the 
reader can be brought to see what inferior things they are. And such a 
reader will be decidedly ‘bookish’ (to keep the diplomatic terminology), 
No doubt these books could help to extend their readers’ range of expres- 
sion, introducing them to more complex constructions and a sophisticated 
idiom; but the sophistication of these authors, as manifested here, is not 
admirable. It subsists, in each case, in a heavy waggishness which, though 
it may not, conceivably, bore the adolescent as it bores the adult, exudes 
a paunchy complacency and conceit. Some of the humour, admittedly, is 
free from this taint, and things happen quickly enough, perhaps, to ‘hold’ 
the unbookish of the middle-school—to no purpose. The other two books 
would be worth trying out, I think, with junior forms in the grammar- 
school or at a rather later stage in the Modern school. O-Lan is the slightly 
abridged first part of The Good Earth, and there are passages of empty 
portentousness, the pseudo-biblical stylization being essentially unliving; 
but occasionally the simplesse gives way to a natural simplicity, and in such 
places one feels it is a good thing to have got away from the well-fed world 
of Bennett and Wells into the air and nearer to the bread-line. As a class- 
reader O-Lan would carry the advantage of providing material for more 
than one discussion, or set of discussions: there is China, and there is all 
that is suggested by Pearl Buck’s title. Wild Horse of the West mixes a little 
innocuous animal-loving sentiment (there is nothing gross) with some good 
first-hand descriptions of the habits of the bands of wild horses and of the 
country they move in. The death-fight of two stallions for lordship over 
the herd is particularly well done, the author neither mollifying nor playing 
up the ferocity. A class who, prompted by this, showed readiness to discuss 
their own attitudes to non-human life, might be read a few passages from 
Reflections on the Death of a Porcupine, such as the meditation on Timsy, the 
cat. Wild Horse of the West is only very perfunctorily fictional and the human 
part is bad, but these things hardly matter. The Venture Library, with its 
handy, solid little volumes, pleasingly produced and illustrated, has made 
a fairly good beginning. 

Ticket to Fleet Street represents much that we are fighting against. The 
dreadful drawings—sub-human stereotypes—have their equivalent in the 
crude reductive chumminess of the idiom, if anything so unreal and in- 
competent as this gritty assortment of tones can be called that, and in the 
ethos: “Tom Stewart (successful journalist) tooled his car skilfully along 
the dark road to Buntingbury. He looked handsome and tough, but kind 
too . .’ And the publishers intend this for ‘the less academic’—for those, 
that is, who are unlikely to be able to resist it. Aspiring journalists will do 
better to read Five Weeks in a Balloon, from which they may catch some- 
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The Modern English Readers 


General Editor: 
H. J. L. ROBBIE M.A., Ph.D. 
Headmaster, Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh 


BOOK 1 
Compiled by PHitip E. M. HUTTON M.A. 


Principal English Master, Daniel Stewart’s College 


BOOK 2 
Compiled by THomas M. Brown s.A. 
Principal Lecturer in English, Moray House 


BOOK 3 
Compiled by ALEXANDER C. GILLESPIE M.A. 
Rector of Forfar Academy 


This series of readers is based on a new and fresh approach to 
literature. Both students and teachers have found that the ‘extracts 
and exercises’ type of book fails to hold attention and interest 
because it lacks unity of concept and theme. These passages, by 
notable authors of the past and present, are specifically grouped 
under headings of every kind of variety—tragedy and comedy, 
adventure and relaxation, portraiture and scientific discovery. After 
each passage, searching and purposeful questions refer the reader 
to encyclopaedias, dictionaries, gazetteers and other reference books, 
so that all the time he is broadening his vocabulary and general 
knowledge. Finally the pupil is encouraged to write something of 
his own, with one aspect of the original as a starting point. 


5s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
182 High Holborn, London W.C.1 
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thing of Jules Verne’s matter-of-fact vigour. 

Of the two additions to the New Windmill series (one of them now 
well-known as a film, the other as a radio-play) Mr. Mankowitz’s clever 
little piece is much the better and deserves to be in the libraries. It contains 
some lively descriptions, seen through the boy, of what one takes to have 
been the author’s own pre-war East End milieu, and the story’s inherent 
pathos is managed easily enough. The Silver Sword, which gives a very 
simple and wholly external fictional dressing to the ordeal of a Polish 
family under the Nazis and after, might be put into the lower Secondary 
form-libraries. 

Lastly: David Severn’s Drumbeats (for ‘private’ reading in the middle- 
school, perhaps) has the freshness of approach and idiom which makes it 
reasonable to talk of his having given new life—and a more sensitive life 
than it has yet known—to the decayed tradition of the school-story. 

J. C. F. LITTLEWOOD 


SHAKESPEARE 


A SHORTER SHAKESPEARE: Hamlet, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Tempest, King Richard II: arranged by Henry S. Taylor. [Ginn and Co., 
Ltd.| 

THE PELICAN SHAKESPEARE: Twelfth Night, ed. Charles T. Prouty; King 
Lear, ed. Alfred Harbage: [Penguin Books Inc., s.] 

NEW SWAN SHAKESPEARE: Macbeth, ed. Bernard Lott: [Longmans, paper 
4s. 3d., csd. 6s. 6d.] 

THE LONDON ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES: King Henry the Fifth, ed. 
G. G. Urwin. [U.L.P., 5s. 6d.] 

THE POCKET SHAKESPEARE: Twelfth Night, ed. A. Quiller-Couch and J. 
Dover Wilson. [Cambridge, ss.] 

THE REVEL PLAYS: The Changeling by Middleton and Rowley, ed. N. 
W. Bawcutt. [ Methuen, 18s.] 

The problem of how to bring Shakespeare to a larger audience perennially 

puzzles school-teachers, among others. Henry S. Taylor is attempting to 

solve this problem with his new Shorter Shakespeare. His four most recent 
texts revive all the old questions. No two students of Shakespeare will ever 
exactly agree about what may be cut from any play, even if they agree 


that cutting is at all desirable—and few, I believe, would agree to it in the 4 


great tragedies, with their closely patterned imagery. But at many points 
Mr. Taylor’s cutting must in any case appear quite capricious, mere clipping 
for its own sake: e.g. Tempest Lii.135-138 (Taylor Lii.103-105). Other 
cuts remove necessary passages, as when Bushy explains to the Queen the 
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Heritage of Literature Series 


NEW TITLES 
* Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronté 6s. 6d. 
* The History of Mr. Polly #. G. weils 6s. 
Sweet Witch Richard Llewellyn 5s. 
Lieutenant Hornblower . Ss. Forester Ss. 6d. 


A Second Book of Wonder Stories 
edited by J. H. Walsh and A. M. Walsh 4s. 


England Out of Doors edited by E. W. Parker 4s. 9d. 
Greentree Downs M™. /. Ross 4s. 6d. 
Andr ies Hilda van Stockum 4s. 


* With an introduction and full notes 


LONGMANS 

















‘Oo’ LEVEL TESTS IN 


LEW. SMITH 7 ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


This book gives practice in every type of question which a pupil is likely to meet in an 
“OQ” Level English Language Examination. Although all the material is original, the 40 
test papers are based on questions set by the Examination Boards in recent years, and 
include a choice of essays, a summary, comprehension test, analysis, punctuation, etc. 

An edition with Answers, with suggested précis and a complete key to all compre- 
hension tests, is also available. Without Answers 5s With Answers 7s 6d 


A PROGRESSIVE 


A ECCLESTONE § enGLisH COURSE 


A fresh, well planned and carefully constructed course, making the fullest use of selected 
extracts from literature to build up an appreciation of grammar, syntax, style and emotive 
power. It provides a systematic 3—4 year course for the abler stream in secondary 
schools. 8s 6d 


Published by | METHUEN 
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image with which he has just surprised her, (Richard II, ILii.14ff.). Too 
frequently the necessary explanation goes out with the unnecessary elab- 
oration. (It can hardly be satisfactory if the teacher must supply needs 
formerly catered for by the text!) Other emendations are quite unaccount- 
able— 

‘I pardon him with all my heart,’ 
for 

“With all my heart I pardon him’. 


But quite the most irritating feature of this edition is the interpolated 
directions to the reader/actor: 


“Guildenstern (desperately) ....... 
Hamlet (mysteriously) ....... 
and so on. 

We are forced back to the belief that one either presents the entire play, 
or does not present the play at all, but merely carefully selected and introd- 
uced scenes. Mr. Taylor’s obviously sincere failure to make the alternative 
acceptable confirms us in this belief. 

The two most recent texts in the Pelican Shakespeare, an American pub- 
lication, continued the general policy of following the Folio text very 
closely, adopting as few as possible of the emendations and suggestions of 
previous editors. In the case of Twelfth Night, of course, the Folio text is 
the only one we have, and is notably good. ‘King Lear’ offers a much more 
complex problem in editorship, though here too the Folio provides a sound 
basis, and while the present text may raise some editorial eye-brows, it is 
in general without reproach; alternative readings from the Quartos are 
given in the form of an appendix. The introductions to the plays could, I 
thought, have been more helpful. Prouty might be suspected of having 
missed the vein of serious thought which runs through Twelfth Night; 
and Harbage, who is general editor of the series, while he re-opens many 
useful lines of approach to Lear—and this surely is the purpose of an 
editorial introduction—is begging a very large question when he ‘admires 
(Lear’s) attempts ..... to compromise, to hold back womanish tears, to 
cling to his reason’, when all too clearly his ‘reason’ has been his own, and 
everyone else’s undoing. And one cannot help wondering if the full import 
of the play has not been missed, when one reads: 


‘Lear’s errors stem from no corruption of heart ...... the errors are not the man’. 


It is no proof of this that Lear feels that virtue is NATURAL; that he has 
one set of rules for others, quite another for himself, is the essence of his 
disease, a disease of which Goneril is one outward manifestation— 
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A SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


Most suitable for the overseas students learning English 
by C. W. Airne, M.A. 
Edited by O. Harland, M.A. 


A modern dictionary designed to suit the needs of the student who requires 
a manageable, but not too restricted, vocabulary (there are about 18,000 
words) with concise definitions which are brief and clear. Much more than 
just a ‘‘word list’’ yet avoiding the complexities of the larger standard 
dictionaries. 


4s. 9d. 





SCHOFIELD & SIMS LTD. HUDDERSFIELD 






























The 
CRITICAL QUARTERLY 


June, 1959 — Second Issue 


Articles on Chaucer’s Prologue, Dylan Thomas, Arthur Miller, 
etc., to help all teachers who require up-to-date information and 
ideas for sixth-form work. The first issue sold 2,000 copies in 
two weeks, and is now sold out. 


ORDERS AND ENQUIRIES: 


The Critical Quarterly , THE UNIVERSITY, HULL 


Annual subscription — 12s. a year 
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io ail a disease that’s in my flesh, 
In my corrupted blood’. (IL.iv.224-7) 


It is because his mind and heart are so corrupted that he needs so severe a 
remedy. 

The New Swan Shakespeare Macbeth is very well brought out, with 
some excellent photographs which some readers may find helpful; but the 
method of laying out text and notes is most disconcerting. The notes are on 
the page facing the text, an idea which sounds better than it is; but this is 
not the main difficulty. The editor has chosen to place a reference figure 
beside each word or phrase explained in the notes, so that we encounter 
lines looking like this: 


“Augurs,® and understood relations,87 have 
By maggot-pies®® and choughs,89 and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood.9 


One cannot feel that this in any way improves upon the line references 


which are more usual. While the notes are, in general, very helpful, the 


text is virtually pock-marked by the method of reference. 

The U.L.P. King Henry the Fifth is the first volume of an ambitious 
series which will include the popular plays of Shakespeare and other drama- 
tists, anthologies of poetry, novels, and such collections of essays and short 
stories as are likely to appeal to boys and girls at the Ordinary level of 
the General Certificate in English’. Here at last we have the purpose of the 
edition clearly defined, and the attempt is quite admirable. The text, beauti- 
fully printed on good paper, follows the best editions, and uses the modern- 
ised spelling which makes it more readily available to its intended audience. 
The notes, printed as footnotes, show a practical grasp of what pupils require, 
especially at “O’ level. They are brief and concise, yet remarkably full; all 
parallel quotes are omitted, leaving more space for explanation and para- 
phrase. The Introduction is less sound: other considerations apart it is much 
too dogmatic and, unlike the footnotes, does not—unless by exasperation— 
encourage discussion. 

The Cambridge Pocket Shakespeare Twelfth Night, with the New 
Cambridge text, is very fine scholarship at very low cost, though its place 
in school, bereft as it is of the notes which the best-tutored pupils neverthe- 
less ought to have at their disposal, may be questioned. 

An obvious choice for the sixth form library is The Changeling, brought 
out in an excellent edition which is the first of a new series, general editor 
Clifford Leech. It is a very fine piece of scholarship, applying the editing 
technique which has made the Arden Shakespeare so valuable to students, 
to the work of other dramatists. F. MCCOMBIE 
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Forthcoming 
Literary Criticism 


E. M. W. TILLYARD 
Seven Epic English Writers 


A shortened version of Dr. Tillyard’s classic work 
on the English Epic. The writers discussed are 
Langland, Spenser, Sidney, Bunyan, Milton, Pope 
and Gibbon. Demy 8vo Probably 18s net 


PAUL WEST 
Byron and the Spoilers Art 


A brilliantly original examination of Byron’s rom- 
ance poems and satires. Mr. West compares aspects 
of the poetry with Chaucer, Baudelaire, Hemingway 
and Camus. Here is a young critic from Oxford who 
writes with wit, perception and panache and who 
will appeal as much to the ‘Common Reader’ as to 
the expert. Demy 8vo Probably 25s net 


Lecture pour Tous 


DOMINIQUE AURY 

Translated by Denise Folliot 
A collection of essays in literary criticism by a 
writer who is a kind of French Virginia Woolf. 


Madame Aury’s subjects include Balzac, Proust and 
Colette. Demy 8vo Probably 25s net 


CHATTO & WINDUS 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


THE MCKEE PLATFORM READERS. [Nelson, 1s. 9d. each.] 

ANIMAL FRIENDS, by Christine Gittings. [O.U.P., 2s. each.] 

The difficulty of constructing continuous stories upon the very limited vo- 
cabulary of the basic readers is often the stumbling block on which many 4 
a promising infant reading scheme falls: yet such story books are necessary, | 









both for the repetition of familiar words and phrases already learned from | 


the basic books, and an incentive to the child to use its newly acquired | 


reading skill for pleasure. The authors of the McKee Platform Readers have 


succeeded in making their little books fulfil both functions well. The repe- | 


tition is achieved naturally, in the manner of the folk tale, and the stories 
are both credible and interesting enough to make even an adult read on to 
the end, were he not lured into doing so by the excellent illustrations. These, 
while forming an essential part of the text, are delightfully free from the 
sentimental whimsy so often offered by adults to small children. The ‘Little 
Red Wing’ books especially will, I think, be welcomed by children and 
teacher alike. 

The Animal Friends series by Christine Gittings comprises six individual 
readers designed to inform junior children about the lives and habits of some 
of the common but shy creatures of our countryside. The books are attrac- 
tive and the print good, but there is an unmistakable flavour of the ‘nature 
reader’ about them which makes the series seem almost an anachronism in 
this age of direct approach and first hand study by personal observation. 
This ‘dated’ impression is accentuated by the unfortunate attempt on the 
author’s part to ‘write down’ to the children. (Peter was sitting in Joe 
Baines’s cottage. He had come to bring the old shepherd a fruit cake baked 
for him by Peter’s Aunt Beth. ‘Yes,’ replied Peter, ‘I've been lots of walks 
with uncle.’) 

Though there is a wealth of interesting factual detail about the creatures, 
it is given as a pill wrapped in verbal sugar of a poor and sickly quality. I 
cannot imagine that the normal eight-year-old boy of today with whom 
I have any acquaintance would be any more interested in the life story of 
a toad because the creature was called Mr. Stareybob. Nor would I expect 
or accept from him talk of ‘he’ moles and ‘she’ moles. If he were not already 
aware of the terms ‘male’ and ‘female’, he should be taught them. In any 
case, all the facts contained in the books couid be gained just as well from 
a good encyclopedia, while the child spent the time saved in reading some- 
thing of better literary quality. 

S. M. MARSHALL 
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Windsor Selections 


from English Literature 
edited by W. G. Bebbington, M.A. 





Recent Titles 
FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON by Jules Verne 


The account of how the “intrepid discoverer” Dr. Samuel Fergusson and 
his companions drifted right across Africa from near Zanzibar to the Senegal— 
surviving a series of hair-raising adventures on the way—has been abbreviated 
by Mr. Bebbington, but remains in the author’s original words. 5s 9d 


CAPTAIN OF DRAGOONS by Ronald Welch 


Ronald Welch, winner of the Carnegie Medal for the year’s best children’s 
book, needs no introduction. Here is a stirring and historically accurate story 
culminating in the Battle of Blenheim. Illustrated 6s 


THE BAFUT BEAGLES by Gerald M. Durell 


“There are not many travel books with a more natural sense of humour.” — 
Manchester Guardian Illustrated Ss 6d 








Also available 





The Path to Rome 4y HILAIRE BELLOC 4s 6d 
The Autobiography of a Super-Tramp »y w. H. DAVIES 5s 
And it Came to Pass (Stories from the Bible) 

Selected by W. G. BEBBINGTON 3s 6d (Library edn. 7s 64) 
The Eagles Have Flown by HENRY TREECE Illustrated 5s 
The Kon-Tiki Expedition 5y THOR HEYERDAHL _Iilustrated 6s 6d 
The Overloaded Ark 5» GERALD M. DURRELL Illustrated 5s 
Dream Gold 5» DAVID SEVERN Illustrated 5s 
Drumbeats by DAVID SEVERN Illustrated 5s 
Secret Service 5» NORMAN DALE Illustrated 5s 
The Exciting Journey 5y NORMAN DALE Illustrated 5s 104 





GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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HANDWRITING, by Wilfred Blunt. [Heinemann, 2s.] 
THE IRENE WELLINGTON COPY BOOKS, Books I, II and III. [Heinemann, 
is. 8d. plus sd. P.T.] Book IV will be published later. 
The student who wishes to acquire an italic style of handwriting will find 7 
Mr. Blunt’s booklet a useful little introduction. It is, however, somewhat | 
meagre fare for the class teacher who will need to look elsewhere for sug- | 
gestions on the grading of difficulties and the ages at which to introduce 
progressions. Even for the student I should have preferred a greater em- | 
phasis on spacing than four lines of text can provide: an essential feature of 
good handwriting is the contrast between ink and paper arranged in pleasing 
proportions. Nevertheless, Mr. Blunt, matching brevity with authority, 


has produced an excellent summary of the craft. Among the illustrations is 


a page of contemporary hands; they show the diversity of individual styles 
that may be developed, and adequately refute the common criticism that 
the teaching of italic writing leads to a uniform hand. 

Some uniformity is necessary during the early stages of classroom teaching 
when the children are learning the letter forms and joins. A copy book, 
though expendable, has much to commend it for this purpose, particularly 
during the first year. The books by Irene Wellington are well printed on 
good quality paper with attractive covers, differently coloured. Each step 
is clearly illustrated, the progressions are skilfully made and the elegance of 








the copy writing excites one’s envy. The choice of examples for the written } 
text is original and interesting, but the wisdom of including several archaic | 


spellings is questionable: Wednesday, for instance, already possesses a suffi- 
ciency of variations amongst junior children without the addition of “Wed- 
densday’. Unfortunately other mis-spellings have crept in, too (minever— | 
p. 10, Book II; elipse—p. 6, Book Ill; forkfulls—p. 11, Book III). A further | 


side the younger junior’s vocabulary; ‘schism’ and ‘ignominious’, for instance, 
appear in Book I. This criticism is, of course, not so serious when the books 
are used in secondary schools. 


é 
blot on an otherwise excellent copy-book is the introduction of words out- | 
F 


R. A. WYVILL 


THE STANDARD READING TESTS, by J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack. 
[Chatto and Windus, 21s.] 

NEALE ANALYSIS OF READING ABILITY, by Marie D. Neale. [Macmillan, 
Test Booklet, ss.; Manual, 1s. 6d.; Record Sheets, 4d. each.] 

It is impossible to gauge with any degree of accuracy a child’s level of attain- 

ment in reading without the use of one or more of the standardised tests. 

An assessment based on reading to teacher a passage taken at random from 


the child’s current class reader, a procedure adopted by too many teachers | 
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QUEEN'S CLASSICS = 


‘Here are good stories, set out in clear type, between bright blue 
covers and at a reasonable price’. 
The Times Educational Supplement 


| Two New Titles 


7.7 Tas 





— 


TART te Tg PE gg OTRAS 


Tom Sawyer 


MARK TWAIN 


A new and unabridged edition of this ever popular story 4s 6d 


Watkins’ Last Expedition 


F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


An exciting true story of Arctic exploration 


Other titles in the same series 
IN HAZARD Richard Hughes 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
Mark Twain 


MAIDEN’S TRIP Emma Smith 
POCAHONTAS 


THE STRANGER PRINCE 
Margaret Irwin 


David Garnett 


FARTHEST NORTH 
MOBY DICK 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 
F. Spencer Chapman 


Fridtjof Nansen 


Herman Melville 


Send for inspection copies to 


42 WILLIAM IV STREET LONDON WC2 


4s 6d 


4s 6d 
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4s 6d 
4s 9d 
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in too many primary schools, can do no more than relate a child’s attainment 
to the rest of his age group. This objectively worthless result is further 


invalidated by the child who is smart enough to ensure that his teacher | 


selects a page he knows by heart. 






In schools where reading tests are given regularly the products of Schonell, 
Burt and Watts appear to be the most widely used, in that order of prefer- 7 


ence. The Schonell and the Burt vocabulary tests, and the Watts ‘Holbom’ 


reading scale, are easy to administer, relatively fool-proof, and have proved | 


themselves useful guides to a child’s progress. Occasional checks with com- 
prehension tests reduce the margin of possible error and diagnostic tests are 


available to help in the isolation of specific difficulties. It must be emphasised, | 


however, that diagnostic investigation is of little value except to the special- 
ist who is able to relate results to the overall pattern of achievement and 
failure, psychological and physiological background, and mental age. 


These popular tests are providing reasonably accurate and consistent results 
and place upon any newly-published tests the difficult task of self-justifi- 


cation. 


The Standard Reading Tests comprise a Standard Test of Reading Skill and 
eleven supplementary diagnostic tests designed to indicate such faults as may 
result from weak powers of visual or aural discrimination, weak hand-eye 
or ear-eye co-ordination, or lack of phonic knowledge. The Standard Test 
sonsists of thirty-six printed questions of graded difficulty, one to a page, 
and is based on a mild deception. The children ‘always believe that they 
are being marked on the answers to the questions’, whereas the answers do 
not count and they are marked exclusively on their reading of the questions. 
Marks are convertible into reading ages, reading quotients, and into a table 
of reading standards. 


Dr. Neale’s test takes the form of an attractively produced booklet, with 
three parallel sets of six narrative prose passages, each set providing a con- 
tinuous reading scale for children aged from 6 to 12 years. Provision is made 
for the assessment of accuracy, comprehension, rate of reading, and for the 


diagnosis of specific difficulties with the aid of the separate record sheets. 


Both tests are designed to stimulate the interest and stir the intelligence 
of the child. Mr. Daniels and Mr. Diack use questions with humorous, often 
nonsensical overtones; Dr. Neale uses line drawings to turn into a story 
picture book a series of passages suited to the interests of the appropriate 
age level. 


Experience over a short period indicates that both tests are intrinsically of | 


greater interest to the child than the established tests mentioned above. This 
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is an important factor when dealing with a subject who has a long history 
of retardation and who approaches each test with bored resignation. Testing 
under these conditions is also facilitated by the fact that each word is placed 
in a meaningful context. 

Having used both tests with a number of children whose chronological 
ages range from 7 to 11 years, and mental ages from 5 to 12 years, and 


having compared results with those obtained from the Schonell and Burt | 
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vocabulary tests and the Watts reading scale, I would suggest that the Stand- | 


ard Reading Tests tend to exaggerate, and Dr. Neale’s tests tend to under- | 
estimate, degrees of retardation. The wholly inconclusive nature of the | 
experiment must be emphasised, however, and as with all testing, various | 
subjective elements reduce one’s conclusions to tentative generalities. 

All that can be said with any certainty is that all the children enjoyed Dr. 
Neale’s test and that a majority found Mr. Daniels and Mr. Diack enter- 
taining quiz-masters. Time and extensive use will reveal their relative values. 

Specialists will wish to add both tests to their repertoires, but for the class 
teacher Dr. Neale’s test booklet offers a lively alternative to vocabulary 
tests and, though this may sound like heresy to Dr. Neale, need not involve 
the use of the expendable record sheets. 

B. EVAN OWEN 


VOICE TRAINING 


BASIC VOICE TRAINING FOR SPEECH, [Mcgraw-Hill, 38s. 6d.] 
This text book should prove useful to Training College Students and for 
elementary courses in speech for adults. 

The authors have, perhaps, been at their most successful in their summ- 
aries to the chapters which deal with various technical facets of the subject, 
though it is strange to find no reference to the Resonator scale and the 
whispered resonances of the vowel sounds. The value of the book will be 
greatly enhanced if this is included in any future edition. 

A good deal of material has been included for practice though this should 
be carried out under strict supervision in order to obtain the best results. 


As with many American text books on this subject there is too much | 


repetitive padding which could well be removed to make the work more 
acceptable to the British taste. Were this to be done a practical hand book 
would result. In addition it must be said that there has been no attempt 


made by the authors, perhaps wisely, to cope with the difficulties of the 


reconciliation of phonological and phonetic problems. 


In spite of these remarks the book should prove helpful to all those inter- } 


ested in the subject of speech in general and their own speech in particular. 
SUZANNE BRODIE 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


tory 
sting JOURNALS OF DOROTHY WORDSWORTH edited with an Introduction 
aced § by Helen Darbishire. [O.U.P., 7s.] 


1 AUSTRALIAN EXPLORERS, a Selection from their writings with an Intro- 

gical duction by Kathleen Fitzpatrick. [O.U.P., double volume, 9s. 6d.] 

and } wr. sPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, by R. S. Surtees, introduced by Joyce 
Burt | Cary. [O.U.P., double volume, 9s. 6d.| 
tand- |) it is a great pleasure to have the Alfoxden Journals and the Grasmere 
\der- | Journals, together with the shorter poems mentioned therein, all in one 
the Fyolume. Sharp observation, lucid writing, and not too much of it, in a 
rious | really well printed form. 
The Australian anthology, like its fellows in The World’s Classics, is a 
most deserving enterprise. Most absorbing material is rescued from the 
hntet- § inaccessibility of the original editions, and in some cases from manuscripts. 
lues. § How good is the average of their writing, too. 
class The Surtees novel seems greatly to have interested Joyce Cary, for his 
lary § Introduction is by no means a perfunctory one. The book has the original 
olve illustrations by John Leech. 


EN BA TALE OF TWO CITIES, with Introduction and Notes, by S. H. Burton. 
[Longmans, 6s. 6d.| 

) GREAT EXPECTATIONS, with Introduction and Notes, by H. M. Burton. 
| [Longmans, 6s. 6d.] 

1 for § pripE AND PREJUDICE, with Introduction and Notes, by A. C. Ward. 
[Longmans, 6s.] 

















mm- § JANE EYRE, with Introduction and Notes, by A. C. Ward. [Longmans, 
ject, 6s. 6d.] 
1 the f now THE BIBLE CAME TO US, by H. G. G. Herklots. [Penguin, 3s. 6d.] 
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book At" A Short Anthology , 
we Edited by J. H. Walsh ‘ 
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A Book of Modern Stories 
By HESTER BURTON 


164 pages with full page black and white line 
drawings by JOHN LAWRENCE 6s. 


A collection of stories by well-known modern writers, including 
Ray Bradbury, Naomi Mitchison and T.O. Beachcroft, suitable for 
boys and girls from 14 to 16. There are short introductions to most 
of the stories, giving helpful background information and some 
notes on the authors. The stories are chosen because in subject 
matter they are within the interests of modern boys and girls and in 
language they are simple. 


Oxford Books of Verse 


for Juniors 
A Teacher’s Companion 


By JAMES BRITTON 
60 pages, 5s. 6d. net 


A Teacher’s Companion makes the four Books of Verse even more 
useful collections than they were before. This Companion includes 
a statement of the things Mr. Britton had in mind in selecting the 
poems in the class books, some Notes on some of the Poems, a 
Selective Subject Index to the four Books, an Index of Authors, 
and an Index of first lines. 
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